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, thes M. Gleizés starts from the 
fundamental idea that man is the creation 
of God par excellence, and, as such, essen- 
tially good. But this greatness of man 
carries with it certain duties, without the 
accomplishment of which he is wanting 
to his destiny 
until, from fall to fall, fe realizes in him- 


and falls below himself, 
himself, non-existence 
The 
obligation of man, that which embraces 
all the 


whole of nature, to which he is superior 


self, and out of 


(le non-etre), that is, evil. first 


others, is to exercise over the 
(domine) by his reason, a providential 


government. This 
is called upon to exercise, constitutes him 


influence, which he 


the representative of God upon the earth, 
it is his immediate and visible providence ; 
that is, this influence should be, if not 
creative, in the absolute meaning of the 
word, at least fruitful, almost as much, 
though in a less material manner, as in 
the phenomena of generation. God has 
placed the whole of his creation under 
the care of man, and has thus the right 
to demand of us an account of the hum- 
blest as well as of the proudest being. 


Every time that a living creature raises 


to him a ery of suffering, he can ask of 


us: ** Cain, what hast thou done with 
thy brother! *’ He does speak thus to 
us, in fact, and his voice resounds in the 
depths of our conscience, like thander in 
an abyss, and the prolonged echo of that 
voice awakens in us salutary horrors, 
until those terrors are at last appeased by 
the breath of his mercy, or our soul, 
broken by falls without end, has become 
deaf to the indications of his anger, and 
retains almost no consciousness of his 
will! ‘ 

The field of life is immense for man, 
he can explore it in its full extent ; but, 


that he may do this, he must be in har- 
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| to explore, as with God whom he wishes 


‘ture of harmony. It 


mony with all of nature which he wishes 


a 

Evil appears in the world in the form 
of suffering, which directly attests a rup- 
is man who has 
introduced it, it is he who invents pain | 
and death. 
science to interpret worthily his dominion 


Man did not consult his con- 





and his sdperiority. Looking no longer | 
upwards, he turned from God, the thought | 
of whom was made unwelcome by his | 
pride, and saw ouly nature below him. | 
But man, seizing upon a creation that did | 
not emanate from him, and, in some! 
manner, no longer deriving his word of | 


order from his Supreme Chief, — man, | 
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|more properly, the greatest of all ques- 


tions in which the human mind can be 
interested. From his point of view, it 
is, if not solely, at least principally, by 
its food that a being establishes its rela- 
tions to external nature. Those relations 
will therefore be salutary or fatal, con- 
formable or contrary to the harmony of 
created things, according as that food is 
itself conformable or contrary to nature, 
and, as he says, religious or sacrilegious. 

M. Gleizés considers vegetation as the 
true nourishment which nature presents 
to all beings having consciousness of a 
distinct life, that is, to animals. The 
animal absorbing in himself the vegeta- 
ble, that is its products, — this seems to 


aspiring to live as a God, in order to| him not only legitimate, but sublime ; it 


‘emancipate himself from God, must, and 


is a real communion of the living being 


could be, only a demon !— While the | with the nature from which he emanates; 


true and only God of nature manifested 
life without 
ceasing and always, because he is the 


himself solely by giving 
inexhaustible source of it, man, the false 
God, the usurper, who has not life in 
himself, and had turned against him who 
gives it without being impoverished, de- | 
manded it of the beings who had but a} 
portion of it, that is to say he gave them 
death, through torments full of anguish, 
life and 
awaited him. 


manifest his | 
power ! He 
thought to seize upon life, he gave him- | 


to increase his 


There God 
self death. The essence of the beings 
whose destiny he destroyed eseaped his 
powerful rage ; he seized only their cover- 
ing, a moment before it was decomposed 


eB * 


and already a prey to the destructive 
elements which must hasten its dissolu- 
tion. Instead therefure of appropriating 
to himself the virtues and strength of the 
beings whose life he destroyed, he inocu- 
lated himself with the germs of all dis- 
eases which must engender death. In- 


stead of demanding from the spirit of 


nature its rejuvenating sap, he filled all | 


the channels of his own 


with the impure floods of corruption! ... 


organization 


M. Gleizés, we must say, has made of 
what is commonly a mere physiological 
question, one of a superior order, or, 


it is more than that even ; it is a myste- 
rious and sacred elaboration of inferior 


‘elements; it is a way opened by” Prowie 
‘dence to nature to elevate itself inces- 


Those 
beings who live religiously, that is, these 
who find their nourishment in vegetables, 
have a perfect consciousness of their full 


santly in the regions of life. 


harmony with the superior and the infe- 
rior term, with God and with nature. 
They alone can consider themselves as 
microcosms in which are reflected all the 
beauties of the universe. Their faces 
are a harmonious reunion of the most 
beautiful lines of all the furms of crea- 
tion. Their most vivid delights have 
never been purchased at the cost of the 


slightest suffering ; they do not feel their 


bosoms tormented by confused remorse 
mingled with incessani discomforts, as if 
life must be only a long agitation or a 
painful crisis. Calmaess, which is the 
most distinctive characteristic of vegeta- 
ble nature, has passed into their blood 
and also into their soul. All their sensa- 
tions, all their feelings, all their ideas 
produce a gentle intoxication which ex- 
hales in prayers of gratitude and songs 
of joy! 

The animal, on the contrary, who 
feeds upon the animal, represents ne Jon- 
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ger a communion, but a two-fold blas-| 


phemy, of him who gives death against 
him who has given life, and of the victim 
against his executioner; it is more, it is 
death which enters into life in order to 
cast into it the elements of rage and de- 
struction. 
vengeance of the sacrificed being, his 
corpse is decomposed in the bosom of a 
living existence which is infected by it; 
an impure effervescence ascends even to 
the seat of thought and disturbs it by 
the most terrible vertigos and the most 
gloomy hallucinations. The normal state 
of the being disappears like a distant 
remembrance; in its place, a brutal fever, 
more or less furious, overthrows the sen- 
sibility and precipitates it to its disorgani- 
zation. The whole of nature, to this 
being in open war against her, is an occa- 


One would say that from a_ 


sion of irritation and anger, a thirst’ 


which he increases in proportion to the 
efforts he makes to assuage it. His re- 
pose is only an exhaustion from which 
real calmness is banished, it is a sleep of 
the damned, during which imagination 
strives to run over the world of chimeras 
in order to invent new punishments. His 
physiognomy is bloodshot and erisped ; it 
reflects the tempests of the soul and the 
convulsions of the body, and from his 
mouth exhale only curses and howls. 
This, according to M. Gleizés, is the 
general consequence of the two diets for 
all beings without distinction. As to 
man, far from being an exception to this 
rule, he is, on the contrary, its most 
striking and most melancholy confirma- 
tion. Created by God to raise himself 
more and more towards him, with a con- 
sciousness of his merit, through the 
spheres of justice and happiness ; charged 
with bringing nature as near as possible 
to its perfection and with seconding all 
beings in the accomplishment of their 
destiny; created, in a word, to be the 
providential intermediary between God 
and all that is not God, he has exploited 
his situation in the centre of creation 
against that very creation. He thought, 
in his mad pride, that the creation was 
made exclusively for him and in no man- 
ner for itself; and this reasoning, which 
he applied to nature as a whole, he also 
applied to every being in particular. 
gy 


ly thought that the life of animals be- 


This being, so proud of his mind, stupid- 


longed to him, but still without asking 
himself upon what strange principle rest- 
ed the right of such a property! 

Nature shuddered with terror and 
seemed to communicate her fear to all 
her children; the king of creation was 
recognized as a vampire, who Would 
spare only those whom he could not 
reach ; sauve gui peut became the order 
of the day until the chief should recover 


his reason, and the right of legitimate 
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defence was proclaimed in all its ex- 
tent. 


Man who had introduced disorder into | 


the universe could not be inaccessible to 
it, disorder entered his heart as its natu- 


Man had 


said to himself, for the unjust being ean- 


ral abode; it had the key. 


not be consistent with himself: ‘I will 
consider pain and death as always neces- 
sary when my well being as I conceive it 
is brought in question; but at the same 
time that I profess a deep contempt for 
the life of all beings, I will proclaim hu- 
man life inviolable and sacred.’ This 
might have been possible had God 
permitted it by clearly giving proof that 
he himself regarded, among all his crea- 
tures, but one alone, to which he would 
willingly sacrifice all the others. But 


who would allow himself to affirm so! 


monstrous an opinion in God? No one, 
not even those who like to suggest it. It 
thence resulted that evil, a tree fruitful in 
its kind, soon bore all its fruits. What is 
true, in spite of all sophisms, is that man 
could not give death without making 
himself erue], without becoming accus- 
tomed to the sight of blood, and that but 
a small effort was required, but the slight- 
est occasion, to make him use his insensi- 
bility against his fellows. ‘The com- 
plaints, the cries of anguish of all living 
beings are very similar, and all affect the 
Blood is 


of the same color, it is very difficult to 


heart that is not denaturalized. 
distinguish it. Suppose with this a little 
hatred, a rivalry, an opposition of inter- 
ests, the least misunderstanding, and the 
distinction will entirely disappear. low 
ean you avoid showing yoursclf at least 
as rigorous, as pitiless with respect to a 
man who has injured you, as with res- 
pect to a poor animal who has done you 
no harm. That fills up the distance, and 
instead of extending to nature the love he 
should bear in his heart towards all hu- 
manity, man extends to humanity the 
habits of murder and cruelty which he 
exercises towards animals. 

M. Gleizés declares that between a 
carnivorous man and a cannibal there is 
only the distance of a prejudice. 

Without going so far as cannibalism, 
man frequently causes to recoil upon 
himself all the rage with which his heart 
is devoured. Thus nature is abandoned 
to itself while man gives himself up to 
the murderous passions which he deco- 
rates with the most pompous and the 
most lying names. Or rather, nature 


does not cease to receive the influence of 


man; even should he fall into the ex- 


tremest blindness and roll to the bottom of 


the abysses of evil, she is always and 
necessarily his echo and expression. 
Man nourishes his soul with wicked 
thoughts, with destructive feelings, and 


nature engenders those species of hideous 








'and mischievous beings who are the sym- 
| bols, the outward signs of those thoughts 
Then the vicious circle 
appears; man claims in his turn the right 
of legitimate defence against these ani- 


and feelings. 


mals in revolt against him; he says that 
he has indeed the right to kill that which 
prevents his living, and he starts from 
this point to legitimatize all the barbari- 
ties suggested by his depraved imagina- 
tion ; but, according to M. Gleizés’ ex- 
pression, man has much less right to kill 
the most ferocious or the most hurtful 
animals than to prevent their birth. 

In proportion as we learn better to 
observe natural facts, we discover certain 
salutary properties in those animals which 
man would willingly have considered as 
emanating from an evil intention in the 
creating power; we recognize that, with 
respect to the subversive medium whence 
tt 


' 
' 


issue and in which they live, 


ley 
ey fill 


ill certain funetions without which 
that medium would be still more opposed 
to the conditions of general life. It is, 
in fact, the beings loaded with all our 
curses and al] our hate, which accomplish 
the acts most important, most essential to 
Without such a 
monster, the very name of which inspires 
fear, the form of which, like Medusa’s 


the common safety. 


head, petrifies with horror those who see 
it for an instant, without all those living 
abominations with which the earth seems 
infected, this earth would be no longer 
habitable, and the corrupted air would, 
long since, have suffocated our race. 
‘Those beings live upon what would have 
killed us. 

Restore the earth to itself, let it become 
purified and fruitful as God intended it, 
as he has commanded us to make it, —on 
the instant the animal kingdom is trans- 
figured, and those beings whose life is 
entirely relative to the state of subversion 
of which, by their existence, they dimin- 
ish the effects, the monsters sink under 
the arms of Hercules, and reénter into 
nothingness like apparitions which dark- 
ness alone has ealled forth. 

That which distinguishes M. Gleizés 
from all the moralists, with whom he 
otherwise seews to have some connection, 
is, he does not admit that the good ac- 
tions of which man is capable must be 
the result of endless efforts. So long as 
man, to aceomplish good, to practise 
justice, to establish order, in a word, to 
realize the ideal, shall be required to 
struggle against himself, against his in- 
clinations, against all the motives which 
make him act spontaneously, the cause 
of good, of justice, of order, of the ideal, 
will not be definitively gained. The 
good will always be, at least so far as 
man is concerned, in the state of excep- 
tion ; the good man will be considered as 
an elect soul, that is, a rarity, almost a 












exercising virtue,’’ says father Rapin, 
‘* from the opposition it presents to our 
natural inclinaticns.’’ This evidently is 
not the final end proposed by the regen- 
erators. In the most evil days, honorable 
and glorious exceptions have manifested 
themselves, but those were none the less 
the most evil days in the life of humanity. 
The truly moral question does not consist 
in demanding good actions from a being 
who has become evil, and who accom- 
plishes a real tour de force every time 
that he does good, but in regenerating 
the being, either, according as the history 
of the fall is admitted or rejected, by 
restoring him to his point of departure, 
to his celestial origin, to his primitive 
state ; or by urging him towards the full 
accomplishment of his destiny by the 
complete development of all his powers ; 
that is, and it is in fact the same 
thing, of all the virtues which God has 
implanted in him. Now, to M. Gleizés, 
the means of arriving at this normal and 


moralizing unfolding of the being, is to 


avoid, as the apple of Eden, that food 


which can only be obtained by death and 


suffering, 


that is murder and cruelty, in- 


justice and sacrilege. His object has a 
striking analogy with that of all the so- 
cialists, who, in fact, far from abolishing 
morality, as they have been accused, be- 
cause they war against 
certain philosophers in that respect, ele- 
vate it on the contrary to a superior 
power, by seeking the means of resturing 
that 


man to himself, to his true nature; 


is, of rendering him good. ‘hen good 


will not be obtained in a factitious manner, 
almost as when we re from a being 


juire 
what is not in conformuy with his nature. 


No; good will be 


his free activity, 


the natural! 


because all the move- 


ments of his soul and the appetites of his 
body will direct him towards good. 

M. Gleizés expects this result trom the 
means he proposes. 
grace in his own eyes, who can descend 
into his conscience without there hearing 


the echo of a wail, without there finding 


an avenger; man disanimalized, and con- 


sequently restored to ail the nobleness of 


his essence, aspiring to the progress 
promised to him by his desire and his in- 
tuitions, realizing always more complete- 
ly the ideal which he fears within him- 
self, and drawing after him in his ascen- 
sion all the beings of which he has again 
become the visible God, like those planets 
which draw all their satellites in the sys- 
tems of harmony ; —this is the happiness 
which he promises to men when they 
have returned to their natural law, when 
they respect God in all that has life and 
movement. 

M. Gleizés has cast a glance into the 


past, to see if he could not perceive some 


phenomenon, ‘*We become weary of 


the illusions of 


produ a of 


Man in a state of 
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precursors of the truth which he pro-) nections, more or less near, impose upon 


claims. 


He was a good man, he would) him obligations.’ 


** Goodness is the 


have been pleased to have had a fore-| justice of man,” he cries. But he adds 


runner inthe path. What has he found! 


i 


he has discovered that the moiety, so to | 


speak, of his idea, had been known and 
put in practise by different nations and 
different persons, but that those nations 
had practised it only under the influence 
of superstition, and those persons under 
the influence of pride, or at most, as a 
speculation of the mind. No one had 
thought of making it a duty and of ap- 
plying to it the law of justice, whieh 
The 


Hindoos dare not strike an animal, and 


would have led to its discovery. 


they carry this fear so far as to deny the 
right of legitimate defence,—so far as to 
respect life in its most horrible and most 
baneful manifestations. But this is ooly 
because they see in those animals the 
fractional parts of anterior humanity, the 
forms which they are destined to inhabit 
in their turn. The philosophers of cer- 
tain schools, among others the Pythagori- 
cians, deny themselves the use of meats ; 
but no principle of justice, no conception 
of general life governs this denial ; they 
have merely recognized that meat mate- 
rializes the mind, —that death takes hold 
upon life, so to speak, anc as they adore 
the understanding, they proscribe all that 
could hinder its development. 
some religious souls take upon themselves 
to abstain, on certain consecrated days, 
from the use of meats, but they think 
they make herein a great sacrifice to God, 
and mortify themselves in a very merito- 
rious manner. ‘This seems to them so 
diffieult that they cheat in the sacrifice 
and declare, no doubt in virtue of the 
axiom that there are compromises with 
heaven, that fish is not meat,—a very 
negative definition, since it remains to be 
known what it is. 

‘Thus 


means of over-exciting the mind or of 


then: @ gross superstition, a 


being agreeable to God, this is all that 
the past has seen of the idea in question : 


immediately : ‘* Man is not yet known, 
he is still to be born.’’ Then, looking 
upon man in full subversion, he becomes 


gloomy, and the most desolating inspira- 


Finally, | 


tions of depression come naturally to his 
mind. ‘* Every time’’ says he, ‘that I 
have been among men, | have returned 
less of a man.’’ ‘* The earth watered 
with blood, can only produce something 
analogous.”’ ‘* You are a man, you say! 
If you were one, you would be at your 
post. Generosity, goodness, gentle pity 
would find you always ready. How is it 
that man has not understood that he is 
held in horror by nature, on seeing all 
beings fly at his approach? Does not 
nature herself recoil and withdraw to 
leave a miscreant alone!’’ ‘It is sad to 
think that there is no man‘upon the earth, 
the Hindoo exeepted, whose death is not 
a benefit to nature.”’ 

As to the animals, whose official de- 
fender he has made himself, he is con- 
tented to declare, ** that the animals have 
absolutely the same notions as men; only 
they have them in different degrees.”’ 

If M. Gleizés had wished to sanction 
his opinion by illustriows examples, he 
would have found them every where and 
in all time. Montaigne said, in speaking 
of men and animals, “ It is one and the 
same nature which rolls on its course.” 
The Jesuit Gaston Pardies said, in his re- 
ply to the Cartesians, ‘* that if the beasts 
were pure machines, he who should make 
them play before us, would be only the 
most skilful of jugglers.”’ 

See what is his idea of life or rather of 
universal communion, and how the man 
is here perfectly represented as the priest 
of that communion: ** Man is unhappy, 


and though it is solely from bis fault, all 


no one has ever imagined that it contain- | 


ed a principle of absolute justice, of 


rigorous duty; no one has seriously 


asked from what source man derived his 


right of life and death over the animals, | 


and what consequences this usurpation | 


must have over all his present life and 
future destiny. 
If M. Gleizés exalts universal life in the 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


animal kingdom, he does not in the least | 


fail to recognize the greatness and rela- 
tive superiority of the human race. He 


Says: 


| itself. 


‘* Man, who is a last result, and, so! 


to speak, a being apart, cannot be put 
on the same line with animals, but he is 
as fruit is to the 
branches of the tree, and, through them, 


bound to all nature 


to the trunk and roots; and these con- | 





him must 
Ah! what a vast and 
innocence of man is 


the beings which surround 
share his destiny. 
fruitful idea! the 
necessary to the happiness of nature! ”’ 
And again: ‘** There cau be no harmony 
between man and superior beings when he 
violates it towards inferior beings. By 
that fact alone, man is rejected by nature 
and excluded from the presence of God! "’ 

The vegetable kingdom, ‘and let not 
this distinction, a fundamental one in 
M. Gleizés* mind, be forgetien, is created 
to embellish and support the life of all 
the beings which live upon the earth, 
while all that has life and movement is 
created for itself and not for another than 
‘* Why do the fruits,’ he asks, 
‘give us so much pleasure! Because 
God has created them for us. And the 
animals, when they take the place of 
fruits, why do they give so much pain? 
Because God has created them for them- 
selves.’ 
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**The soul of nature,’ he says, ‘is 
composed of sounds, of perfumes, and of 
fruits; if we leave this circle, we are no 
longer sustained by her, and what a 
guide have we not lost! ”’ 

‘*The sun has his tree, the orange, 


which gives its fruit at the two solstices. 


The moon has also hers, the palm, which 
pushes a new branch at each renewal of 
that luminary. Ah! the nourishment of 
man is prepared with infinite care, each 


star sheds upon it the most salutary influ- 


ences ; this is, that the soul of man may | 


be formed from that of all nature.’’ 


turn, to deter man from the use of flesh, 
But he alter- 
nates especially from the feeling of our 


the most varied arguments. 


own true interest to the feeling of justice 
which we have in our conscience, or 
rather, which is our conscience itself. 
“Flesh kills what is good, and feeds 
what is evil; fruits, the contrary.” 
‘*What? you enclose in your bosom a 
flesh that has suffered, and you are aston- 
ished that its product is pain!’’ ‘* How 
can we admit feelings of an elevated na- 
ture in connection with the murder of 
animalst’’ ‘** Animal food, in the cold 
countries, produces stupidity, in warm 
The iatermediate coun- 
tries participate in both.”’ 

The school of Pythagoras, like M. 


Gleizés, had indeed recognized that flesh 


ones, ferocity. 


poisons the mind, that is to say over-ex- 
cites the inferior passions in man to the 
prejudice of his feelings, and especially 
of his understanding ; but it was not 
given to that school to see, as to M. 
Gleizés, that ** the further one is removed 
from animals by moral and spiritual qual- 
ities, the more injurious is the use of 
Neither 
had it remarked that: ** Men have so 


flesh,”” which is very logical. 


much the more contempt for animals, and 
are so much the more cruel towards 
them, as they approach them nearer, that 
is, as they occupy a more inferior rank 
among beings of their kind,’’ which is 
the complement of the same observation. 
Still less had Pythagoras and his disci- 
ples thought of admitting as an absolute 
truth, that all the maladies which afflict 
the human race have for their sole cause 
the diet contrary to nature which places 
death in life. Finally, M. Gleizés goes 
so far as to affirm that man, by living 
thus, contrary to the views .of nature, 
ceases to be immortal, by his own fault. 
‘* {ft would be very singular,”’ says he, 
‘*that immortality should be the result of 
a life made of blood and murder.”’ 

He else where develops the same thought 
as follows: 

‘*Man was born to live long length 
of days, not to leave the earth until he 
had known and weighed it; and if he 
does not know it, if he has not attained 


‘eannot be admitted.”’ 
The author of ‘* Thalysie *’ employs in| 
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the object for which he was there placed, | tion seizes upon it and brings forth hide- 
ous spiders, monstrous serpents and myr- 


how can he hope to leave it? Would 
not the least punishment which could 


result be that he must recommence his | 


journey?” 


In view of justice and eternal right, 
his doctrine is not less grave and severe, 
it is perhaps even more absolute. He 
says: ** those who endeavor to prove that 
man, the first of creatures, is made to 
live by murder, must look at the question 
twice; for by proving this, they would 
prove that there is no God, a wicked God 
To this position 


iads of insects, containing each its drop 
of venom, is it my fault? Is it not rather 
thine, whom I created to be my auxiliary, 
to replace me in case of need, and whom 


I have endowed with all the intelligence 


he adds, as a corrollary: ‘* Flesh is athe-| 


istic, fruits contain the true religion: it 
is impossible to raise them to the mouth 
without thinking of God and his provi- 
dence.”’ And also this graceful and 
melancholy thought: ‘** Without plants, 
the existence of the Divinity would re- 
main uncertain; a simple violet tells us 
more of this than all the savings of the 
moralists. Oshame! it is man who in- 
spires a doubt of God!’ ‘ The per- 
fumes of plants contain the varying shades 
of thought, and it would be impossible 
not to recognize in them something pecu- 
liarly connected with human destiny.”’ 

‘*T defy all men who falsely assume 
the title of philosophers, to give a single 
good reason to justify the murder of ani- 
mals; they will be reduced to speak of 
the great number, of that great number 
which they despise under all other cir- 
cumstances.’ 

He proposes to substitute for the prov- 
erb, flesh makes flesh, which seems to him 
as false as atrocious, this—‘he flesh of 
beasts makes beasts, which is entirely Py- 
thagorician. 

The phenomenon of decrepitude is thus 
“The body 


survives the mind in the carniverous; the 


explained by M. Gleizés: 


mind survives the body in those who live 
on fruits. This is the perfect image of 
what takes place after death, or rather its 
approximation.”’ 

‘*The greater part’of men find no 
difference between these two diets, (car- 
niverous and herbiverous,) yet there is 
one which it is impossible not to recog- 
nize, that which exists between a garden 
and a slaughter-house.’’ 

Still the supreme crime of the human 
race does not seem to him always equally 
execrable. ‘* There are aggravating cir- 
cumstances,’ he says; ‘* the man who 
should kill a fly in winter would assuredly 
be a wicked man, and the jailor who 

, 


crushed Pelisson’s spider was a monster.’ 
To utter all his thought respecting the 


mission of man upon the earth, he makes 


‘¢ 1s it I who created 
the marshes of Surinam, or is this indeed 


nature speak thus: 


a circumstance foreign to me? and if, 
abusing the creative faculty which I have 
spread throughout the universe, corrup- 


necessary for this purposet I ask you 
now, why have you not opened ways for 
the water, and given a free circulation to 
the airt Was this beyond your power?”’ 
‘* Let the American open his forests to 
the sun; let him give an exit to his stag- 
nant waters, and al] the reptiles, all the 
venemous insects will flow away with 
them.”’ ‘* Do you wish to cause to dis- 
appear the ferocity of the tiger and the 
lion? Extinguish the source of infection 
in the earth and the air, then rage will 
abandon them.”’ 

**] state this rule as certain,’’ says he, 
‘‘ whatever the eye of man sees, his 
hand can sooner or later attain, without 
excluding that which his eye does not 
see.”’ 

We could make a book with our quota- 
But we have said enough to dis- 
play the system and also the man who 
conceived it. The most delicate part of 
our task remains ; that is, to form a con- 


tions. 


clusion respecting the fundamental idea 
of Thalysie. 
must have caused the reader to perceive 
this, but nevertheless we think it neces- 
sary to declare formally that the thought 
of M. Gleizés appears to us, in principle, 
We believe M. Gleizés 
has in no way been deceived in the por- 
Yes, 
we say, as does the author of Thalysie, 
that man should not be the executioner of 
nature, and that he has wrongly inter- 


Our sympathizing analysis 


absolutely true. 


tion of truth given him to discover. 


preted the laws of life in turning creation 
from its natural end in order artificially to 
increase his individual power. We be- 
lieve that he has condemned himself to 
live under the influence of his lowest 
instinets, by practising life without the 
conditions of justice and love, and we do 
not deny that he may have developed in 
himself the germs of all the subversions 
by inoculating himself with the vicious 
infections which are disengaged in the 
decomposition of bodies; by placing, as 
M. Gleizés says so well, death in life, by 
Nothing of 
all this seems to us too improbable, and 


means of sacrilegious food. 


if our mind is not fully convinced, our 
conscience at least adheres without reser- 
vation, and our heart is impassioned for 
this ideal. But has not the question 
several aspects under which it ean be 
viewed, and, beeause we adopt the con- 
clusions of a reasoning, is it necessary to 
adopt that reasoning in all its extent and 
such as it is presented? Let us explain. 
M. Gleizés has not been satisfied with 


assigning a final object to the human 









car 








conditions ; he has gone further, and 
thus, in our opinion, has doubly erred. 
First, he has imagined that man, in times 
more or less fabulous, lived a life entirely 
Thalysian, then, that from mere gaiety of 
heart he made himself a persecutor of 
the world and poisoned both his soul and 
his body in a fanaticism of pride, in an 


attack of satanic love for pure evil. 


Now we are far from denying the fall | 


in the metaphysical history of humanity. 
Every thing attests it; the vague remi- 
niscences of our souls and its wonderful 
presentiments, the inward feeling of our 
greatness and of our weakness, which 
Pascal has so well expressed. Soon the 
serious thinker will deny the fall; but 
we must understand it clearly, and we 
think that the accounts given by the reli- 
gious traditions, even those most conse- 
crated, are not sufficient fur an absolute 
explanation. 

The religions of the past, even when 
they have been emancipating, have con- 
sidered the development of man under 
the form of expiation; they would not 
have dared to recognize that the fall itself 
was providential, so far as it was the 
natural and absolute condition of the cre- 
ation of conscience and liberty in man. 
With regard to the primitive ages of 
humanity, we can speak of its innocence 
but not of its virtue, that is, of its merit. 
There is, between these two expressions, 
the distance which separates the starting 
point from the final object. It is there- 
fore very possible, from the point of view 
which we barely indicate in passing, that 
man may have been Tha/ysian at some 


time of his life, at that social] sphere) 


described by Fourier under the name of 
Eden, when nature was in the first devel- 
opment of its splendor and when life 
in the bosom of that nature was but a 
confused ecstacy. But when the creation 
made man, who expected every thing 
from it, feeling that, on the contrary, 
it expected every thing from him, then 
he had in his soul a feeling of deep and 
sad surprize, his first initiation into a 
distinct life. 
stood, that he had something to do, a 


Then he divined, he under- 


mission to fulfil, but without suspecting 
what it was, what that mission might be. 
It was first necessary that he should turn 
inwards to seek and know himself, and 
this first study required so many ages 
that their period has not yet passed! 
Man searches, examines, questions him- 


self still, and, before knowing himself 


and tracing exactly the limits of his do- 
main, we know what monstrous aberra- 
tions have taken possession of his mind 
and of what errors he is still the victim. 
He must therefore to be 


have ceased 


Thalysian as he ceased to be Harmonian, 
he has advanced without knowing the 


|path he had to go through and the! 
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powers which were given him to clear it, | 
thence, all his wanderings, all his weak- | 
nesses, and also all his despairs and suf-| 
ferings! This was inevitable, and it is 
because we consider the fall as inevitable | 
that we also consider humanitary life, | 
which is its consequence, as much and | 
more a development than an expiation. | 

The second error of M. Gleizés flows | 
from the first. To him, goodness in man | 


|is the strength and supreme virtue by | 


which he resémbles God. This is beau-| 


tiful and true at the same time: it is also | 
But the | 


goodness of a being is developed in pro- 


our deep and inward conviction. 


portion to the development of his life. 
If inferior beings are not good, it is not 
because they prefer wickedness to good- 


them, has no meaning; | 


ness; this, in Q; 


their manner of being results from their 
a free choice. 
Now, man tends since his creation, to 


essence and not from 


disanimalize himself, and this freeing from 
the inferior elements of his life has the 


effect to create in him conscience, that is | 


’ 


to render it more delicate 
sighted. 


times looked upon as a light, the modern | 


man views as a disgrace and an infamy. 
That which an ignorant man does with- 


out shame makes a man of any education | 


blush ; why this difference? — Because 


conscience is enlightened, the eye of the | 
spirit acquires strength and sees things | 


|THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


before invisible to it. The human soul, 


that flower of heaven, attains at last its 


complete expansion; man attains only | 
progressively the possession of his free | 


will, 
This is the point which we wished to 
The 


will be the reign of goodness itself, when 


reach. reign of man over nature 


all his destiny is accomplished ; but this 


successive accomplishment is in a direct | 
ratio with the progress of his develop-| jie lamp, could distinguish nothing bat 
rt ° ° ? - 

lhe proverb, of which so fatal a| 


ment. 


use is made, well understood charity begins | 
at home, may have a profound meaning. | 
It may mean that, in its emancipating |tomed to the obscurity, and as she saw 
mission, humanity can do nothing before 


being itself emancipated. 
in fact, paralyze its efforts and conse- 


immediately only what it has itself at- 
attained. M Gleizés wished the enfran- 


chisement of anima] nature ; he proposed 


should have the right of citizenship, in 
the measure of God’s views respecting 
him, among all his brothers of creation ; 
this is well, this is the ideal, this the 
if M. 
himself attained the limits? 


Gleizés has 
The animal 
has awakened all the tenderness of his 


future! who knows 


soul: but is the 


transfigurations of the principle of life? 








and clear-| 
An act which a man of ancient | 


Its miseries, | 


: upon the walls. 
in some manner, that every living being | 


animal all creation?) 
Are we well acquainted with all the| 





Do we even know this nature which has 
been confided to ust Not the least in 
the world. What is most evident, what 
floats on the surface, —this is all we 


_know of it, and do we know this well? 


Stull, in these secrets of nature, which 
are yet mysteries for our inward develop- 
ment, are written the last obligations of 
our intelligence! The king of creation 
not only does uot know all his attributes 
and privileges, but he does not even 
know his nature. 

In this state of things, what can man 
do except measure his enterprises by his 
knowledge? He must begin at the be- 
ginning in the accomplishment of the 
great work, and here lies M. Gleizés’s 
error: he has taken a branch of the great 
labor of redemption for redemption itself, 
and he has wished that, laying aside all 
other work, humanity should proceed in 
the manner he pointed out. He died 
in disappointment. He will have his 
turn, we doubt not. The man of the 
future, the man of full harmony will be 
Thalysian. But at this day Thalysia is 
anticipated intuition ; provideutial, doubt- 
less, since it early acquaints us with one 
of the labors reserved to us, but without 
immediate practical value, because the 
instrument of the proposed work itself 
requires to be remodelled and retem- 
pered. 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXIX. 

Tn the first moments, Consuelo, pass- 
ing from a hall in which shone the 


brightness of a hundred torches into a 
place lighted only by the flame of her 


a luminous mist diffused about her, 
which her sight could not penetrate. 
But by degrees her eyes became accus- 


nothing frightful between herself and the 
walls of a hall exactly similar in its ex- 


‘tent and octagon form to that which she 
quently its power, and we must ask of it! 


had just left, she was sufficiently reas- 
sured to go and examine elosely the 
strange characters which she perceived 
It was a single leng in- 
scription disposed in several circular 
‘lines which extended round the hall and 
| was not interrupted by any opening. On 
making this observation, Consuelo did not 
ask herself how she was to get out of 
‘this dungeon, but what could have been 
the use of such a construction. Ominous 
‘ideas, which she at first rejected, pre- 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court ef Massachusetts. 
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sented themselves to her mind; but those | 
ideas were soon confirmed by the in- 
scription, which she read walking slowly 
and holding her lamp on a level with the 
characters. 


‘* Contemplate the beauty of these 
walls seated upon the rock, twenty-four 
feet thick and erected a thousand years 
since, and which neither the assaults of 
war, the action of time, nor the efforts of 
workmen have been able to injure! 
This master-piece of architectural mason- 


ry was raised by the hands of slaves, | 


doubtless to contain the treasures of a 
Yes! to enclose in 
the entrails of the rock, in the depths of 
the earth, treasures of hatred and of ven- 
geance. 


magnificent master ! 


Here have perished, here have 


suffered, here have wept, groaned and | 


blasphemed, twenty generations of men, 
the greater part innocent, some héroic, 
all victims or martyrs; prisoners of war, 
serfs who had revolted or who were 
too much crushed by taxes to pay new 
ones, religious innovators, sublime here- 
tics, the unfortunate, the conquered, fa- 
natics, saints, wicked men also, men edu- 
cated to the ferocity of battle-fields, to 
the law of murder and pillage, subjected 
in their turn to a horrible retribution. 
These are the catacombs of feudalism, of 
These 


are the dwellings which powerful men 


military or religious despotism. 


caused to be constructed for enslaved 
men, to stifle the cries and hide the bod- 
ies of their overpowered and enchained 
brothers. Here there is no air to 
breathe, not a ray of daylight, not a stone 
on which to rest the head, only rings of 
iron fastened to the wall through which 
to pass the end of the prisoner’s chain, 
and to prevent his choosing a place for re- 
pose on the damp and chilly soil. Here 
there was air, light, food, only when it 
pleased the guards posted in the hall 
above to open the cavern for an instant, 
and to throw a morsel of bread to hun- 
dreds of unfurtunates heaped upon each 
other the day after a battle, wounded or 
breised for the most part; and, still more 
horrible ! sometimes to a single one, re- 
maining the last and dying in suffering 
and despair in the midst of the putrefied 
corpses of his companions, sometimes 
eaten by the same worms before being 
entirely dead, and falling into putrefae- 
tion himself before the feeling of life and 
the horror of reflection were extinguished 
in his brain. This, O neophyte, is the 
source of that human greatness which 
you have perhaps contemplated with ad- | 
miration and jealousy in the world of the 
powerful! fleshless skulls, broken and 
dried human bones, tears, stains of blood, 
such is the meaning of the emblems on 
your coat of arms, if your fathers have 
bequeathed w you the lot of the patri- 


ciate ; this is what should be represented 





on the shields of the princes whom you 
serve, or whom you aspire to serve, if 
you have issued from the people. Yes, 
this is the foundation of the titles of no- 
bility, this the source of the hereditary 


‘glory and riches of the world; this the 


manner in which was raised and main- 
tained a caste which the other castes still 
This, this is 
what men invented to raise themselves 


fear, flatter and caress. 


from father to son above other men.”’ 
Having read this inscription by making 
the circuit of the goal three times, Con- 
suelo, overpowered by grief and terror, 
placed her lamp upon the ground, and 
bent upon her knees to rest. A profound 
silence reigned in that gloomy palace, and 
horrible reflections were awakened in 
crowds. Consuelo’s vivid imagination 


invoked sombre visions about her. She 


i} thought she saw livid shadows covered 


with hideous wounds move around the 
walls or crawl upon the ground by her 
side. She thought she heard their !a- 
mentable groans, their death rattles, their 
feeble sighs, the clanking of their chains. 
She resuscitated in her thought‘the life 
of the past, such as it must have been 
recently in the religious wars. She 
thought she heard above her, in the hall 
of the guards, the heavy and ominous 
step of those iron-shod men, the re- 
sounding of their pikes upon the pave- 
ment, their brutal laughs, their wassail 
songs, their threats and their oaths when 
the complaints of the victims ascended to 
them and interrupted their horrible slum- 
bers ; for they had slept, those gaolers, 
they must, they could have slept over 
that infected abyss, whence exhaled the 
miasmas of the tomb and the bellowings 
of hell. 


hair stiffened with horror, Consuelo saw 


Pale, her eves fixed and her 


and heard nothing more. When she re- 
covered sensation of her own existence 
and rose to escape the cold that was steal- 
ing over her, she perceived that a stone 
of the pavement had been raised and 
thrown over during her painful ecstacy, 
and that a new path was open before her. 
She approached and saw a narrow and 
steep staircase, which she descended 
with difficulty, and which led her into 
another cavern, more confined and more 
flattened than the first. When she 
touched the ground, which was soft and 
as if yielding to the foot, Consuelo low- 
ered her lamp to see if she did not sink 
in the mud. She saw only a grayish 
dust, finer than the finest sand, and 
showing here and there, as accidents, 
like flint stones, the head of a thigh-bone, 
the remains of a skull, a jaw still fur- 
nished with white and solid teeth, testi- 
monials of youth and strength suddenly 
broken by a violent death. Some skele- 
tous, almost entire, had been taken out 


of this dust and raised against the walls. 








There was one perfectly preserved, erect 
atfd chained by the middle of the body, 
as if he had been condemned to perish 
there without the power of lying down. 
His body, instead of bowing and falling 
forward, bent and dislocated, was stif- 
fened, hardened in the joints, and thrown 
back in an attitude of superb boldness 
and implacable disdain. The ligaments 
of his frame and members were ossified. 
His head, upturned, seemed to look at 
the vaulted ceiling, and his teeth, closed 
by a last contraction of the jaws, ap- 
peared to langh with a terrible laugh, or 
a transport of sublime fanaticism. Above 
him, his name and history were written 
in large red characters upon the wall. 
He was an obscure martyr of religious 
persecution, and the last of the victims 
immolated in that place. At his feet 
knelt a skeleton, whose head, detached 
from the vertebra, lay upon the pave- 
ment, but whose stiffened arms still held 
the knees of the martyr; it was his wife. 
Among other details, the inseription 
here: 

‘*N * * * perished here with his wife, 
his three brothers, and his two children, 
for not having been willing to abjure the 
Lutheran faith, and for having persisted, 
even under tortures, in denying the infal- 
libility of the Pope. He died erect and 
dried up, in some manner petrified, and 
without being able to look at his family 
dying at his feet on the ashes of his 
friends and his forefathers.”’ 

Opposite this inscription was read the 
following: ** Neophyte, the friable soil 
It is not 
sand, it is not earth, it is human dust. 


you tread is twenty feet deep. 


This place was the ossuary of the chat- 
eau. It was here they threw those who 
had expired in the gaol above, when 
there was no longer room for new-com- 
ers. ‘These are the ashes of twenty gen- 
erations of victims. Happy and rare the 
patricians who can count among their an- 
cestors twenty generations of assassins 
and executioners.’’ 

Consuelo was less horrified at the sight 
of these funeral objects than she had been 
in the gaol by the suggestions of her 
own mind. There is something too 
grave and too solemn in the aspect of 
death itself to permit the weakness of 
fear and the heart-rendings of pity to 
obscure the enthusiasm or the serenity of 
strong and believing minds. In the pres- 
euce of these relies, the noble adept of 
the religion of Albert felt more respect 
and charity than terror or dismay. She 
knelt before the remains of the martyr, 
and feeling her moral strength return, 
cried as she kissed that fleshless hand : 

**Q! it is not the august spectacle of 
destruction that can oceasion horror or 
pity! it is rather the idea of life strug- 
gling with the tormenis*of agony. It is 











the thought of whi at must hi ave pasond in | 


those desolate souls, which fills with bit- 
terness and 
the living! 


dying erect, 


But thou, unhappy victim, 
with thy head 
wards heaven, thou art not to be pitied, 


turned to- 


for thon didst not faint, and thy soul was’ 


breathed out in a transport of fervor 

which fills me with veneration.” 
Consuelo rose slowly, and with a kind 

of bridal veil, 


which had caught upon the bones of the 


calmness detached her 


woman kneeling by her side. A narrow 
and low dvor had opened before her. 
She resumed her lamp, and careful not to 
look back, and dark 


passage which descended with a rapid 


she entered a narrow 
slope. On her right and lefi she saw the 
entrances of cells smothered under the 
mass of an architecture truly sepulchral. 
Those dungeons were tod low for a man 
to stand erect in, and hardly long enough 
seemed the 


for one to lie down. ‘hey 


work of the Cyclops, so strongly were 


they built and arranged in the masses of 


masonry, as if to serve as dens for savage 
dangerous animals. But 
She had seen the 
that the 
tigers and bears formerly kept for the 


and Consuelo 


could not be deceived. 
Verona; she knew 


arenas of 


amusement of the circus, for the combats 
of gladiators, were a thousand times bet- 
ter lodged. Besides, she read upon the 


iron doors that these impregnable dun- 


geons had been reserved for conquered) 


princes, for valiant captains, for the most 
important prisoners, the most feared on 
account of their rank, their intelligence, 
Such formidable precau- 


testfied the 


or their energy. 


tiuns against their escape 


love or the respect with which they had in- 
spired their partisans. ‘This was the place 
in which had been silenced the roaring of 
those lions who had made the world shud- 


der at theirery. ‘Their power and their 


will had been broken against an angle of 


the wall; their herculean chests had 


dried up in panting for a little 
air, by the side of an imperceptible open- 


ing cut angling in twenty-four feet of 


stone. Their eagle eve had been worn 


out in seeking a feeble light in eternal 
darkness. It 
alive 
feared to kill in 
magnanimous 


was there were buried 
their 
light. 


hearts had 


those men whom enemies 


broad day lilus- 
trious heads, 
there expiated the exercise and, doubtless 
also, the abuse of power. 

After having wandered some time in 
those dark and damp galleries which bur- 
ied themselves under the rock, Consuelo 
heard a noise of running water, which re- 
called to her the fearful torrent of Riesen- 
burg; but she was too much engrossed 
by the misfortunes and the crimes of hu- 
manity to think long of herself. She 
was compelled to stop a while in order to 


make the curcuit of a well on a level 





with terror the thoughts of 


breath of 


jects 


around 
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with the sovlinn, which was lighted by a| was unknown to her; curious weapons, 
torch. Beneath the toreh she read upon | displayed upon tables or suspended from 
a post these few words which required no the walls. For an instant she thought 
herself in a museum of artillery; for 
there were in fact muskets, cannon, cul- 

Consuelo leaned forward to look inside | verines, and a whole apparatus of war- 
of the well. The water of the stream, | like machines serving as a foundation for 
which she had navigated so peacefully an | other instruments. There were collected 
hour was engulfed here at a|all the means of destruction invented by 
frightful depth, and whirled roaring, as' men to immolate each other. But when 
if greedy to seize and drag away a victim. | the neophyte had advanced a few steps 
The red light of the pitehy toreh gave to| through this arsenal she saw other arti- 
those frightful waves the color of blood. | cles of a more refined barbarism, wooden 

At last Consuelo arrived before a mas- horses, wheels, saws, melting-tubs, pul- 
leys, hooks, a whole museum of instru- 
She asked herself if, as in the initiations| ments of torture; and upon a large in- 
of the pyramids of Egypt, she was to be scription raised in the midst and sur- 
raised in the air by invisible chains while, mounting a trophy formed of masses of 
a guif opened beneath her feet and a sud-| pincers, scissors, files, toothed hatchets 
den and violent gust of wind extinguished and all the abominable utensils of the tor- 
her Another fear agitated her mentor, she read : 
still more seriously: since she entered| ‘* They are all very precious, all aa- 
the gallery she had perceived that she thentic: they have ail been used.” 

Then Consuelo felt a faintness in her 
whole being. A cold sweat bathed the 
tresses of her hair. Her heart no longer 
garment beat. Incapable of withdrawing from 
and when she had passed | the horror of this spectacle and from the 
the well, the light of the torch, then be- direful visions which assailed her in 
hind her, had thrown upon the side of the crowds, she examined what was before 


comment : 


‘ There they drowned them! ” 


before, 


sive door which she tried in vain to move. 


lamp. 


was not alone ; some one followed her so 
lightly that she could not hear the least 
noise of steps; but she thought she had 
distinguished the rustling of a 


beside her own, 


wall she followed two moving shadows her with that stupid and fatal curiosity 
which seizes upon us in an excess of hor- 

What was then this fearful companion ror. Instead of closing her eyes, she 
whom she was forbidden to look at, un- contemplated a kind of bell of bronze 
der penalty of losing the fruit of all her) which had a monstrous head and a round 
labors and of never crossing the thresh-| casque placed upon a misshapen body, 
Was it some fright- without legs, and cut off at the level of 
It resembled a colossal statue 


instead of one. 


old of the temple ? 
ful spectre, the ugliness of which would the knees. 
chill her courage and disturb her reason? of rough workmanship, intended to orna- 
but she ment atomb. Little by little, Consuelo, 
imagined she heard the noise of his issaing from her torpor, understood by an 
breathing quite near to her; and that fa-| involuntary intuition that the sufferer was 
tal deor which would not open! The! placed bent under this bell. The weight 
two or three minutes which passed in this was so terrible that by no human effort 
age. could he posssiby raise it. The interior 
she dimension was so exact that he could not 
feared that he might wish to try her by| move. Still it was not with the design 
speaking to her, while he compelled her, of smothering him that he was there 
some trick, to look at him. Her! placed, for the visor of the helmet low- 
heart beat with violence ; at last she saw , ered in the place of the face, and all the 
that there was an inscription over the | parts surrounding the head, were pierced 
with little holes, in some of which still 
‘* Here the last trial awaits thee, and it remained sharpened stilettos. By means 
thy courage fail, of these cruel stings the victim was tor- 
thee, strike two blows upon the left fold; mented, in order to force from him an 
of this door; if not, strike three upon avowal of his real or imaginary crime, 
ihe right. Remember that the glory of|the betrayal of his relatives or friends, 
the initiation will be proportionate to thy | the confession of his political or religious 
faith.* Upon the upper part of the 
helmet, in letters cut in the metal, were 
The fold of the door these words in the e Spanien language: 


She no longer saw his shadow, 


expectation appeared to her an 


That mute acolyte frightened her ; 


by 


dvor for her to read : 


is the most cruel. If 


efforts.’ 
Consuelo did not hesitate, and knocked 
thrice on the right. 


opened as of itself, and she entered a 
hall lighted 
There was no person in it, 
she could not understand the strange ob- 


* Any one may see an instrument of this 
kind, with a hundred others not less ingenious, 
in the arsenals of Venice; Consuelo had not 
seen it there: those horrible instruments of 
torture, as well as the sight of the cells of the 
lines Holy-office and of the Leads of the ducal pal- 
ace were not opened to the examination of the 
world until after the entrance of the French 
wars of the republic. 


vast by numerous torches. 


and at first 
symmetrically arranged in 
They 


wood, of iron and brass, the use of which | into Venice, during the w 


her. were machines of 
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“* Long live the holy inquisition | pe 

And below, a prayer which seemed | 
dictated by a ferocious compassion, but | 
which perhaps came from the hand and 
heart of the poor workman condemned to | 


fabricate this infamous machine : 

‘* Holy mother of God pray for the poor 
sinner !”’ 

A lock of hair, torn away in the tor-| 
ments and doubtless glued with blood, 
had remained onder this prayer as a) 
frightful and indelible stigma. It issued 
from one of the holes enlarged by the sti- 
letto. They were white hairs! 

Suddenly Consuelo saw no more and 
ceased to suffer. Without being warned 
by any feeling of phyrical pain, for her 


soul and body existed no longer but in 
the body and soul of violated and mutilat- 
ted humanity, she fell straight and stiff 
upon the pavement, like a statue detached 
from its pedestal; but at the moment 
when her head was about to strike the 
bronze of the infernal machine, she was 
received in the arms of a man whom she 
did not see. It was Liverani. 
To be Continued. 


WH AT Is PR AYER? 


[From the French of Jean JourRNET.] 


To pray, oh listen! for I speak the word of God! 
Is to enrich and cultivate the sterile earth; 
It is to dry the marsh, and from its sickly sod 
To call the garden’s blooming verdure into 
birth ; 
With spreading trees the mountains’ 
heights to dress, 
Arrest with solid dykes the waves’ destruc- 
tive might, 
With stately aqueducts the thirsting towns to 
bless, 
And for the Laborer win noble Labor’s right! 


To pray is to unveil God’s mysteries sublime, 
It is to measure space, and weigh the flaming 
sun ; 
To pray is to avoid the errors of our time, 
And, loving Justice, strive until her cause be | 
won! 
To pray’s to look imposture sternly in the face, 
Unmask hypocrisy, and banish crime and 
shame; 
To pray’s to hear the voice of Nature and to 
trace 
Her wondrous hidden laws, her blessings to 
proclaim. 


Why is it, answer why, an all-wise Providence 
Our race with cunning hands laborious hath 
supplied ? 
Wherefore from Him have we received Intelli- 
gence, 

Indomitable mind, and brow of }ofty pride ? 
It is that labor should with plenty fill the earth; 
It is that pleasure should the laborer repay ; 
It is that Reason unto Wisdom should give 

birth, | 
That Liberty to Happiness should guide the 
way! 


The above is the concluding part of a 
hymn by Jean Jounert, an “apostle of 
Social Reform, who goes travelling 
through France, a knapsack on his back, 
stopping in the city and hamlet to rouse | 


rugged | 
the offering up of an address by the lips 
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up » his fellow men to the great work of! 
reform which this age has undertaken, 
/and which it has to perform. 
finds no proper hall to lecture in, he ad- 
dresses the people in the cafes so uni- 
versal in France, prefixing his discourse 
with some poetic effusion, of which the 
‘piece here given is a specimen. 

The reading of it has called up in our 


mind a train of thought which we will) 


jot down for the benefit of those who 
may be interested in the subject. 

We Americans are essentially a pray- 
|ing people: we pray in doors and out of 
doors, in churches built on the solid 
earth, and in churches floating on the 
water; we pray on the highways and 
by ways, 
boats, under the shady grove, on the 
battle-ground, and on ship board; we 
pray in the halls of Congress and our 
State Legislatures; we pray at social 
gatherings of various kinds, at meal 
times and bed time; we pray at mar- 
riages, and baptisms, and burials, and re- 
vivals, and missionary meetings,—in 
short, we pray so much and in so many 
ways that we ought to understand thor- 
oughly the ** philosophy of prayer,’’ and 
the true scientific principles upon which 
itis based. Besides, as the lips and the 
tongue have to do all the work, we think 
that some other part of the human frame 
should take their part and relieve those 
worthy organs at times of a portion of 
their labors. This is another reason 
which induces us to take up this subject, 
and as we are pioneers, no doubt we 
shall commit many errors; it is the fate 


of all those who tread a new path, but as_ 


some one must begin, we do so. 

What is prayer? What are its modes 
of exercise’ What should it be? 

In the opinion of the world, prayer is 


to the Ruler of the Universe on one day 
of the week, and by a few persons on 
some other occasion. In this kind of 
prayer, God is commonly thanked for his 
favors or praised in the abstract. Thus, 
as the world goes, there is but one kind 
of prayer known —that performed by the 
lips, and emanating from the emotions of 
the heart, either sincerely or hypocriti- 
cally expressed. 

But is this —the prayer of the heart — 
the only kind of prayer possible? By no 
means. 
his whole being, and in all the modes of 
his action and existence, and thus conse- 
crate himself fully to God in his whole 
life. If we analyze man’s nature for the 
purpose of ascertaining the different 
modes of his being, we shall find that it 
is three-fold — material, moral, and intel- 
lectual, or that it is a whole made up of 
a material element, a moral element and 
an intellectual element. 
ements are represented in common lan- 
guage by the Hands, the Heart and the 
Head. The five senses are the life-prin- 


ciple that corresponds to the hands, the 


social affections to the heart, and the in- 
tellectual faculties to the head. 


Now Man can pray in a three-fold 
manner, and through each and all of 
these three constituent elements. ‘The 
whole of man’s nature is divine when 
properly developed and rightly directed, 
(as it is satanic when falsely developed 
and misdirected), and he can serve God 
and the neighbor—the whole human 
family — through all these mediums. He 
/ean pray with his hands by the execution 





When he | 


on the docks and the steam-| 


hand, 


Man can and should pray through | 


These three el- | 











of useful works, which shall beautify the 
earth, and spread abundance far and 
wide ; he can pray with the heart by de- 
veloping and cultivating in it all the 
powers of goodness, justice and benevo- 


lence, implanted in it, and by elevating 


himself in so doing to unity with God; 


/and he can pray with his intellect, by 


seeking for and discovering God's laws of 
universal order and harmony, and ap- 
plying them to the regulation of all 
things on this earth—to the works of 
his hands or his industrial life, and to the 
works of his heart or his social life, and 
by establishing perfect justice on the 
earth, making ita reflex of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Let us look into these modes of prayer 
a little more closely; and let us say, to 
strengthen our position, that when Man 
does the Will of God, he prays; and he 
does that Will when he fulfils his Des- 
tiny, that is, the work assigned him on 
this earth by the Creator. Man‘s Des- 
tiny can only be fulfilled by the true and 
full exercise of al] the powers given to 
him,— the powers of the hand the heart 
and the head,—and this confirms our po- 
sition, that Man can pray with the hands, 
the heart and the head. 

Man doves God's Will, we said, when 
he fulfils his Destiny on earth, and it is 
only in fulfilling it that he offers up the 
all-comprehensive and the full prayer that 
he owes to God, to Nature, and to him- 
self. And now, to understand this sub- 
ject better, we are led to ask :— What is 


the Destiny of Man? and thus, from the 


simple inquiry, what is Prayer, we are 
led to an analysis of man’s nature and to 
a study of his Destiny —of the grand 
Work which Providence has assigned to 
Mankind collectively on this planet. 

Man has a three-fold Destiny to fulfil, 
—a material or industrial, a moral or so- 
cial, and an intellectual or scientific,— 
corresponding to the three great elements 
of his nature. An analysis of the three 
classes of faculties with which man is 
endowed, and which constitute those ele- 
ments — the sensuous, the moral, and the 
intellectual -— reveal his three-fold Desti- 
ny, for they all point to it invariably; as 
a knowledge of his Destiny, on the other 
indicates the faculties and moral 
powers with which he is endowed. 

Let us glance briefly at each of these 
destinies, and see how man fulfils Gud’s 
will in accomplishing them, and thus tru- 
ly prays, or, we may say, truly worships, 
and consecrates his whole life and being, 
and not the heart alone as at present, or, 
as is but too often the case, the lips mere- 
ly, to God’s work, 


The first branch of human Destiny is 
to oversee the Earth and the kingdoms 
of Nature upon it. Man must cultivate 
and embellish it, and extend fertility, 
beauty and material harmony over the 
whole of the noble domain confided to 
his care—to him the vicegerent of the 
Creator upon this Globe. He is the 
Reason of Nature, and as such he must 
establish order amidst all those forces 
upon it, which are without intelligence ; 
and he must regulate the animal world in 
its life and development, which has in- 
stinct only to guide itself individually 


and not reason to do so collectively. He 


is also the mediator between the material 
world and God, and as such, he must 
bring that world into harmony with the 
laws of Divine order, and thus aid, as far 


as this planet is concerned, in establish- 








ing unity between the materia] universe | 
and its Creator. 

This is what we may call the material 
or industrial Destiny of Man, because it 
involves a vast material work, which is to 
be accomplished by his Industry — by the 
labor of his hands. When Man eulti- 
vates and embellishes the earth univer- 
sally, and offers up a planet full of abun- 
dance, beauty and harmony,— first to 
carry out the designs of the Creator, 
who must desire this material order and 
beauty in every part and at every point of 
his universe, and second to bless man- 
kind by placing them in possesion of a 
magnificent terrestrial abode; when man 
does this, he does a good and noble work, 
a sacred work ; ; he prays with his hands; 
he does God's will. 

Mankind now pray not in this way: 
they pray but with their lips; and the 
earth from their neglect is all covered 
with pestilential swamps and marshes 
with arid steppes, with burning deserts, 
with undiked streams, with wild and im- 
penetrable forests, and its soil is black- 
ened with ruins and soaked with haman 
gore. Man is the ravager, the scourger 
of the earth and the creations upon it ten 
times more than the benefactor: he is in 
general either a miserable idler, neglect- 
ing his work, or a demon of devastation, 
destroying what has been done. A few 
green spots, scattered here and there on 
its surface, attest what man could do, 
he devoted himself and his powers right- 
ly. For this violation of God's will, for 
this practical infidelity on a gigantic 
scale if we may call it such, he is cursed 
by Nature with earthquakes and erup- 
tions, by turnadoes, storms and blighting 
frosts, by the plague and the cholera, by 
wasting consumption and a_ hundred 
other diseases brought artificially upon 
himself. These commotions of nature 
would be pacified, and these maladies ex- 
tirpated if a perfect cultivation extended 
over the whole earth, and all nature were 
brought into a state of order ;—and this 
could be done if man would but pray 
nobly with his hands, pray with them as 
he has blasphemed ‘with them in those 
gigantic and devastating wars, waged 
uselessly since the birth of philosophy 
and the sciences, which could and should 
have put mankind on the track of their 
true Destiny. 

**'To laber is to pray,”’ said the good 
monks of old, and they went to work and 
reclaimed the waste places, drained the 
marshes, cleared the forests and trans- 
formed them into smiling fields, and set 
a noble example to the half barbarous, 
and the warring and brutal population of 
their times. Was not their work truly 
prayer! and as valuable as pater-nosters 
said with never so much sincerity by the 
lips? Yes, indeed, and Mankind will 
offer up to God a holy and most accept- 
able prayer when they shall fulfil truly 
their Destiny of Overseer of the Globe, 
and by the labor of their hands, make of 
the earth a joyful abode for generations 
to come, teeming with plenty and univer- 
sal beauty, a platform for the develop- 
ment of a moral life of purity and gran- 
deur, an altar on which will be enacted 
the one great religious rite, the fulfilment 
by Humanity of its divine Destiny. — 
Chronotype. 


To be Continued, 


He who sheds his brother’s blood, is 
cursed on earth, and cursed in heaven. 


if these things, 
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REVIEW. 


Author of 
‘*La Comtesse De Ru- 


Jacques. By Grorce Sanp, 
‘** Consuelo,’ 


dolstadt,””’ &e. &e. Translated from 
the French, by Anna Buackwetn. In 
Two Volumes. pp. 178, 173. New 


York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
1847. (Sold by Redding and Co., 8 
State Street, Boston.) 

We have here a faithful, natural and 
spirited translation of another remarkable 
production of an earnest and a gifted 
woman ; of one who has, not always per- 
haps with the best taste or in the pure 
but yet with real 
heroism and high purpose, sacrificed re- 


beauty of holiness, 
putation to truth, and loved mankind too 
The 
works of Madam Georce Sanp will be 
read, in spite of their faults, which are 


by no means the ordinary allowance of 


well to court its transient applause. 


dross to so much pure ore, and in spite of 
the denunciations of a hypocritical and 
moralistic press, and the commercial 
Christianity, which cares not how rotten 
the core, 


of life. 


so it may only save the decency 
They will be read in spite of 
because they are in earnest, 
because they look facts in the face, be- 
cause they descend into the real history 
of human hearts, and agitate those pro- 
blems most which really cause the most 
uneasiness human home and 


in every 


every human bosom,—the every-day 


veiled tragedy of honest, yes, of heaven- 


implanted passions changed to bosom- 


fiends by the mis-shapen mould of these 


false social institutions, inherited from 
times of blood and barbarism. The 
‘new wine" Christianity is still i 


the * old bottles ; ’ 
erv civilized roef grows mouldy over a 


and consequently ev- 


dull, creeping, life-long tragedy. 

Madam Sand has had much to contend 
with in herself, no doubt: for that, soci- 
ety should have been the more her friend ; 
but instead of that she has had still more 
eontend with in society. Being an 
true woman, 


to 
earnest, generous, strong, 
as well as one in whom large passions 
struggle for full sphere with God's ap- 
proval, she has been fitly raised up to 
become the voice and advocate of every 
heart that weakly wears, or bravely, im- 
potently frets against the chains of civil- 
ized duplicity and tyranny, which per- 
petrate their worst and systematic outrage 
in the sphere of the holiest and privatest 
of the affections, the sphere of Love and 
Family —the sphere on whose inviolate 
sanctity and purity and freedom depends, 
as on a central heart, the whole health 
and vitality of the great social body ; and 
without true happiness in which, each 
isolated of what God 
meant should be its private and familiar 


soul is robbed 


microcosmie type and mirror of the king- 
wherein man is one with 


dom of Heaven, 


'God. This sphere, we say, is outraged, 


not simply by the depravity of individuals, 
but far more by the very iron frame-work 
of our Civilization, in which the holiest 
of impulses, in the sincerest quest of har- 
mony and heaven, are turned back upon 
themselves and compelled to act as devils 
with a fierceness in exact proportion to, 


}their native energy of guodness. We 


need not stop to prove this: all men and 
all women know it, in proportion as there 
is anything good and earnest in them to 
provoke the evil Fate. And we honor 
the generous-minded woman,—we can 
pledge to her God’s pardon for a thousand 
peceadillos and errors of the moment, 
who nobly braves and lovingly sees 
through the shallow scorn of her mis- 
educated age, while she proclaims and in 
every way exposes and drives home to 
every conscience this great social wrong, 
which it was the necessity of our age to 
see, and which it is the mission of our 
age to right as soon as it shall have learn- 
ed to understand that radieal cure whose 
secret has already passed into man’s 
keeping : — and depend upon it, the pupil 
will make rapid progress in a lesson 
which it sees so intimately concerns its 
own most vital interests ! 

In ** Jacques,’ as in most of her nov- 
els (Consuelo is in truth the sele excep- 
tion) there are, as we must think, great 
faults : but it is also full of beauties, full of 
truths, full of experience too deep to be 
buried for anything a conventional and 
heartless world may savy ; and it hasa pow- 
er of fastening on the serious mind which 
no book could have, unless it promised 
light, or sympathy at least, where these 
are both most needed. It is not of course 
a book for every one; but it will find out 
those who are prepared for it. 

Its chief fault as a story, is that it is al- 
together on a monotone; it rings the 
changes upon just one passion, within 
just one circle, and shuts out all the rest 
of life’s doings. It is a perplexed love- 
history of three and partially of four per- 
sons; a most sad tragedy in sooth —sad 
and full of tantalizing spring flowers and 


‘roseate clouds of hope inwoven, hike the 


great book of history; —a morbidly self- 
conscious life, with mirrors set up round 
it shutting out all evidence that mean- 
while the great world goes on with any 


‘counterbalancing, absorbing or restoring 


forces. It is a story without event, with- 
out variety ; a mere record of the play of 
feelings, involving themselves in the in- 
evitable meshes of false relations, and al- 
ways laying themselves bare, where na- 
ture hides, and where art too should hide 
at the same time that it indicates. The 
contrivance by which all this is brought 
out for the reader is most unnatural, and 
destroys the possibility of any life-like 
evolution of the story as a true artistic 
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growth. The three actors have their 
three confidants, or mirrors. In a series 
of letters, each confides to a friend his 
own or her own most intimate and naked 
life from day to day. This gives the 
thing a brightness, but a glaring, painful, 
raw-flesh sort of coloring, from which we 
like to turn away, except we take in it a 
surgical interest. 

As a work of art, Jacques is not to be 
mentioned with Consuelo. It has noth- 
ing of that calm deep beauty, and com- 
posite charm, as a whole; nor has it any 
character which approaches the sublime 
spiritual beauty, or the genius of Consue- 
lo. Indeed all the characters here are 
unreal; they do not seem exactly to be 
persons; they stand in prominent relief ; 
but far more so than economical nature 
ever would afford in the case of their 
real prototypes, provided that such could 
exist. There is more truth in Sylvia 
than in the rest; and there is something 
of a fallen Saturn’s, or a Richard II.’s 
grandeur in the last grief of broken- 
hearted Jacques. But it is in passages 
and situations only. 

As to the morale of the story, we 
know it means no wrong; that its whol 
aim is pure. It exposes the inevitable 
tendency of our social system to produc¢ 
those false relations in the sphere uf Love 
which it condemns as vices; and proves 
that love cannot be true, and home cannot 
be virtuous, except by killing life and love, 
in such a false and selfish system ; though 
it hints not at the remedy. We think 
there are some violations of delicacy, 
some things hasty and imprudent in it, 
and that it was written when indignant 
impulse, too preoccupied with the asser- 
tion of its freedom, had not been tem- 
pered and subdued, and as it were arched 
over by the soft sky of piety and love 
that trusts in spite of all things, and 
accepts the Providence in all. But to 
repeat this charge of immorality would 
be to identify ourselves with the most 
unprincipled and unbelieving oracles and 
organs of the day: for from such especi- 
Take, for 
instance, the ferocious attack upon this 
book a few days since in the Boston 


ally the charge proceeds. 


Morning Post; a paper expressly and 
unblushingly devoted just now to the very 
worst of immorality; which expends its 
warmest eloquence, its most artful soph- 
istry, day after day, to persuade a seri- 
ous, an enlightened, and a would-be 
Christian people to imbrue its hands in a 
most guilty War; which is straining 
every nerve to put back civilization and 
all peaceful progress and bring back a 
reign of violence and blood : — and all that 
desperate selfishness may stand a better 
chance against the slowly rising barriers 
of an ever purer and more philanthropic 
public opinion, and that bad men, who| 
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have great ambition, may get a chance to 
reign without first becoming good men. 
While sanctimoniously denouncing what 
it calls an immoral publication, it pursues 
no other business at this present but the 
attempt to involve a whole nation in what 
is infinitely the most demoralizing of all 
influences, War. While professing such 
a squeamish fear for the sanctity of do- 


mestie life, it is letting loose the brutal 


lusts of hireling armies in the homes of 


those it pleases to call ‘* our enemies,” 
and summoning the young by thousands 


toa sort of life and training which de- 


stroys all honor, purity and delicacy of 


character: — and what is the ** Patriot- 
ism’’ worth that sets itself up in opposi- 
tion to these? which loves the blood and 
treasure of its enemies better than the 
peace and virtue of that ‘* Country ”’ 
which it dishonors by its foul-mouthed 


Is Wara friend to virtue and 
? 


shouts? 
domestic purity Will War make mar- 
riage ties more sacred, youthful impulses 
more chaste, and stop the sale of the 
lascivious and cerrupting books of which 
the Post feels such a holy horror, that, 
let the subject but be broached, it sees 
lasciviousness where none is meant ?— 
No, it is not George Sand’s free speech, 
it is not any books however shameless, 
which are at this moment corrupting the 
core of domestic life. It is the universal 


Selfishness, which fortifies itself by all 


the bulwarks of our institutions, both of 


Church and State. That is what poisons 
the domestic virtue, aye, and every other 
virtue of our boasted land; that is what 
makes good men sick of politics, and pa- 
pers like the Post, and other accredited 
political organs, an offence to the nostrils 
of all who know the scent of aught that 
is yet lovely, honorable, and worth cher- 
ishing. ‘These moralistic papers, these 
fine guardians of public virtue, are the 
slaves, the cringing, saucy slaves, sold 
body and soul, to this all-raling Selfish- 
ness, the panders of the Arch-Demoral- 
izer, and the self-printed satire of a cor- 
rupt and hypocritical generation. 

We are glad to see that it is the inten- 
tion of the translator of ‘*‘ Jacques’’ to 
issue other works of George Sand, should 
this be favorably received. 


The Herald of Truth: a Monthly Period- 
wal. Vol. 1. No. 1. January, 1847. 
L. A. Hine, Editor. Cincinnati. 

We welcome this new publication as 
an important element in the great work 
of Social Reform, which it is the mission 
of the present century to accomplish. It 
takes its starting point from a clear per- 


ception of the evils and abuses which 


make this boasting age so fruitful of 


sufferings, and a vital faith that the re- 
demption of Humanity, ander the Provi- 
dence of God, is to be effected by human 











determination and effort. It breathes a 
spirit of tranquil hope in the future, of 
trust in the universal goodness of the 
Creator, and of resolute devotion to the 
cause of human progress by development 
of the truth. 
assaults on the Past, and from bitter de- 


Its treedom from ferocious 


nunciations of the Present, its calm re- 
liance on the energy of moral influence 
to produce the most momentous revolu- 
tions, and its firm conviction of the ap- 
proach of a better era, to be introduced 
by the expansion of human nature, give 
it an enviable position among the works 
devoted to public reform, which are so 
apt to betray the action of personal rest- 
lessness or malignity, quite as much as a 
genial charity for the evils and errors that 
they undertake to combat. 

We take the following statement of its 
purposes, from the Prospectus which ac- 
companies the present number. 


“Tt will be devoted to the interests of Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Literature, Science, and Art. 
It will review such of the new publications as 
are of substantial value, and canvass all ques- 
tionable doctrines that may be published. Phi- 
losophers have demonstrated the infinte Wis- 
dom and boundless Benevolence of God in 
contemplating His Physical Universe, and it is 
time the same demonstration were made in re- 
lation to the Mental World. In the former, 
the sublimest Order is manifest, while in the 
latter, the debasement and miseries that afflict 
mankind, indicate the deepest confusion and 
disorder. He is not responsible for the evils of 
the Mental Universe, for man originated them, 
and by man they can and will be removed. 

“The discussion of the laws of our mental 
and physical organizations, and the necessity of 
obedience to them, as the only mode of human 
regeneration, will constitute a particular feature 
of the Heratp or Tren. 

“It will engage vigorously in all the Reforms 
of the d Ly W hich are founded in truth, and as it 
will ‘hope all things’ and ‘believe all things,’ 
for the final triumph of Humanity over all evil, 
the only limit to its aspiration will be the entire 


redemption of the Human Race.” 


A more explicit statement is given of 
its views of Social Reform, in an article 
entitled ** The Crisis— Universal Unity,”’ 
from which we extract the subjoined pas- 


sage. 


“The friends of God and Humanity in this 
vicinity, are laboring to make a commencement 
of a Social Reform, one that shall not need to 
be reformed, by effecting a Unity with each 
other mentally, and with the great influence of 
the Universal Mind—and by yielding to the 
influence of the spirit of Love they hope to be 
led by the spirit of God, and thus become the 
sons of God. 

“ Their views, principles, and general opera- 
tions will, from time to time, be laid before the 
readers of the ‘ Herald of Truth.’ 

“They aim at concentration and consolida- 
tion in harmony with Natural Laws. 

“Should they succeed, and demonstrate to 
the world the practicability of a oneness of in- 
terests and unity of feeling, Communities, 
Groups, and Circles, may be formed all over the 
earth, and still be in harmony with each other. 











For while all are acting in conformity with | 


Natural Laws, or First Principles, they will all 
be acting in the most perfect harmony with 
each other. So that whether they be in Europe, 
Asia, or the isles of the ocean, they will still be 
one —and joining hands with each other, will 
encircle the earth with 
Universal Love, and all nations would shout, 
‘Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 


eth.’ ” 

The ground assumed in the above ex- 
tracts, that a regeneration of spirit is the 
of 
and that the condition of progress is ad- 


essential condition external reform, 
herence to nature, we hold to be undeni- 
able. The 


which has never looked beyond the in- 


of 


low, torpid, selfish soul, 


terests its own petty individuality ; 


which makes itself the end and centre of 


universal movement; which has never 
been kindled into a glow of enthusiasm 
by the sentiment of Humanity ; which has 
never bowed in reverence before the di- 
vine majesty of Eternal Law; which cher- 
ishes no aspirations after harmony in the 
relations of man, has no function to fulfil 


The 


aggregate of myriads of such souls could 


in the reorganization of society. 
They are 
the 
Temple of Social Harmony is to be con- 


accomplish no useful purpose 


not the chosen materials of which 


structed. Their efforts, if they could be 


induced to combine for so holy an object, 


would terminate only in a repetition of 


the confusion of Babel. Their aid is not 


demanded by the Creator, who always 


finds fit instruments for the realization of 


his designs. In the fulness of time, God 


sends forth his Son. He raises up mes- 


sengers and prophets, endows them with 
the spirit of counsel and understanding, 


and arms them with strength from on 


o 
high to accomplish their task. 

This we believe has been done in the 
present The 


spoken to many hearts, which have cheer- 


age. Divine Voice has 
fully accepted their mission, and which 
are ready to engage in any labor, to en- 
dure any sacrifice, for the promised re- 
demption of Humanity. They have been 
taken possession of by the Idea and the 
Hope of Universal Unity, and nothing in 
life seems to them valuable, compared 
What they need is, 


not integrity of purpose, not disinterest- 


with its realization. 


edness of uim, not piety and spirituality 
of soul: this they already possess; it 
is this which has awakened them to their 
lofty aspirations, which has separated 
them from the world, made them marked 
men, exposed them to scorn and con- 
tempt, and inspired them with a resolute 
valor which no outward terror can daunt; 
but they need a knowledge of the true 
conditions for accomplishing their wishes. 
They seek Unity, Peace, Social Justiee, 
Universal Brotherhood. But these can 
be obtained only by obedience to true 
Social Laws. 





halos and rainbows of 


‘These laws then, must be 
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The Divine 


investigate d 


ascertained. social code! 


must be 
No eli Vati 


excellence of character, no glowing aspi- 


and understood. 


mn of sentiment, no individual 


rations can compensate for the absence of 
this. 
Now it 


School that the 


is the faith of the Associative 


true social code, as or- 
dained by the Creator of the universe, 
has been announced in the discoveries of 
The two great laws, 
for 


ety, are expressed in the significant for- 


Charles Fourier. 
which lie at the ndation of true soci- 
mulas, 


Attractions are proportional to Destinies: 


The Series disfribute the Harmenies. 

It is the peculiar merit of Fourier, that 
he has analyzed the cardinal attractions 
of the soul, and shown the application of 
the serial law to the arrangements of so- 


He has the 


which reduces the vague aspirations of 


ciety. given wus science 


sentiment to tangible reality; explains 


the conditions of fulfilling the law of love, 
short, enables to 


and, in construct a 


the 


us 
material body in accordance with 
spirit of Christianity. 
of 


founded, — and we demand for them the 


If these claims Fourier be well- 
most serutinizing examination,—the work 
of the social reformer is plain and definite. 
As every thing depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the right organization of in- 
dustry ; as labor is the condition not only 
of spiritual development, but of material 
existence, the primary, indispensable task 
is the scientific arrangement of our indus- 


Wit 


angelic spirits could not dwell together in 


trial relations. hout this, the most 


harmony. No unity of religious feeling, 
no ties of affection, no spiritual sympa- 
thies will ensure the vitality of a brother- 
hood, unless their productive industry be 
organized according to the divine social 
code, that is revealed in the constitution 
of The 
provided with a body; the delicate and 


human nature. soul must be 


tender affections of the heart must be 
protected from outrage on account of ma- 
terial necessities; all outward influences 
must be made to correspond with the in- 
ward attractions which are the voice of 
God ; and thus, placed in a sphere con- 
cenial with its nature, it will manifest the 
of 


beauty and grandeur. 


image its Creator, in transcendent 


With these views, while we agree with 


the ‘* Herald of ‘Truth ’’ in the importance | 


it attaches to spiritual harmony, to indi- 


vidual piety and elevation, we should 
contend more strenuously than appears to 
be done by its writers, for an immediate 
application of true principles to the or- 
We that 


the time has come, that the way is point- 


ganization of society. believe 


ed out, that the practical arrangements 


are discovered, for the adaptation of our 


social relations to the unchangeable na- 


ture of man, and that nothing is now re- 
quired for a sublime and peaceful revolu- 
tion, —a revolution, which in blessing 
multitudes, shall injure no one, — but the 
co-operation for this end of all the de- 
voted and faithful souls who have faith in 
the social redemption of the race. Our 
own deep convictions we of course wish 
to impress upon others. A fire is now 
kindled in the hearts of men, which we 
cannot bear to see in danger of going out. 
We call for union among those whose 
eyes have been unsealed to behold the 
gigantie wrongs of this present evil world, 
and who look for a new Heaven anda 
new Earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
We would not taste of death till 
we witness the glorious brightness of the 


ness. 


new era, in whose dawn we have already 
rejoiced, and if we are true to the light 
already given, we shall be permitted to 
exult in the radiant fulness of the morn- 


ing. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 





BUSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Fourth Concert (Jan. 16th) had 
for lighter preliminaries the Overtures to 
L’ Estocg and Felsenmuhle; a new solo 
by Mr. Keyzer, on the theme “‘ Le De- 
sire,”’ with full orchestral accompani- 
ments ; and two Italian opera songs by 
M'lle De La Reintrie. The heart of the 
matter, which came on after skin-deep 
had satisffed itself with 
sweets, (although it is not always satis- 
fied to Jet those rest themselves, who can 
do so, by a still look ont upon the broad 
ocean after all its ball-room and street 
glitter), was again the Sinfonia Passivn- 
ata of Lachner. 


dilettantism 


The overtures were given with more 
spirit, prumptness and precision, and 
more true unity of effect, than those of 
the Every motive 
came out with clear outline, and the col- 
ors seemed well blended. 


preceding concert. 


The musicians 
were in earnest and in the true mood of 
success: was it a providential unanimity, 
one of the lucky hours which cannot be 
bespoken by any human foresight? or has 
a little rivalry on the side of their young- 
er brother of the Philharmonie Society 
The best 
enthusiasm sometimes needs to be thus 
breathed upon, to keep it burning bright. 

Mr. Keyzer, in his violin Solo, gave 


been not without its influence ? 


us an opportunity to enjoy that still mi- 


raculous, though universally familiar 
theme of Beethoven, or of Schubert, (for 
it has been ascribed to both of them), ren- 
dered rich and broad by a full orchestral 
The 


fantastical, 


accompaniment. variations were 


singular and but generally 


true to the theme. 


The first of M’lle De La Reintrie’s 
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songs did not, as a composition, seem to 
us to justify the newly risen fame of 
Verdi, who is said to be the reigning 
genius of the Italian Opera. We will 
not judge him by this, but wait till we 
hear more. It seemed to ns monotonous 
and heavy ; a prolonged attempt to ex- 
press something which would not come 
out. The self-possessed, complacent, 
matter-of-fact and merry look and manner 
of the fair songstress contrasted strangely 
with the labored pathos of the song. 
With the second piece, which was a 
bright and jubilant Rondo finale from an 
opera by Ricci, her voice and style were 
more in harmony. It was sung with 
great spirit, and the whole place spar- 
kled with her bright notes. Admirably 
did her voice climb through those long 
semi-tones in the upper scale, preserving 
ali its volume and its sweetness; in the 
lower range it has not much power. A 
certain hard and glassy polish character- 
izes most of her tones, which makes one 
doubt whether he likes them or not. 
But there is certainty and clearness in al] 
her passages and each point is evidently 
well-studied. 

The Sinfonia Passionata grows upon 
us, justifying all and more than we have 
said before. If we are in the minority 
in this judgment, we cannot help it. 
We own that we are differently constitu- 
ted from those who can get weary of such 
music. Like the sky, the ocean, and all 
other great things, it fills us, rests us, 
makes us calmeand strong, in harmony 
with ourselves, and conscious of the 
Rock of Ages under us. The medley and 
distracting and buat superficial intoxica- 
tions of the merely agreeable yield to the 
sober, satisfying consciousness of the en- 
during. The whole soul is addressed, 
and is called out, with an integral force 
of feeling, instead of comforting its hid- 
den ennui with a little titillating pleasure 
of some single sense or faculty, as in the 
case of music for a-musement, or without 
the Muse. Alas! when will the whole 
life of this people be so great and full, 
that music of the grander order alone will 
satisfy it' Great music speaks now to 
our rarer, purer aspirations, and of course 
demands too much of those whose super- 
ficial lives are seldom or never troubled 
by such heavenly visitors, to enable them 
to enjoy it otherwise than in very small 


homeopathic doses, as a waliz or so of 


Beethoven. But the time must come 
when what now speaks to the earnest 
few, when what now nurses our deep 
aspirations, will become as necessary to 
the daily life of all, as it is to dance or 
dress well now. If you are in love, or 
smit by any deep religious thought, or 
possessed by an earnest spirit of devotion 
to humanity, the ball-room and the gay 
street yield no entertainment, no repose, 
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like the woods or the calm night with 
its august companies of stars. And such 
is the difference between brilliant and 
fantastic overtures and songs and solos, 
or what is called popular music, and a 
great symphony, or oratorio, or organ- 
fugue. . 

We do not say this Symphony can 
strike and electrify like Beethoven. Full 
of his influence, it is yet very different 
from him. But nevertheless we call it 
grand. Every little theme or motive in- 
troduced, leads somewhere; there is noth- 
ing vague or arbitrary. The singular 
Andante-like impression of the whole 
piece, taking all its movements, fast or 
slow, together, was again confirmed. It 
is of an Alexandrine character, and 
drags its slow length drowsily along, 
with continual undulation; but it is a 
great river, and can afford to take the 
long way to the ocean. For the next 
time the Academy announce the sublime 


Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. If 


we could be permitted to hear this on the 
same evening with that of Lachner, we 
might tell how much deeper one goes 
than the other. The audience of the 
Academy is not so overwhelming as that 
of the Philharmonic; but it is always 
flattering both in point of character and 
numbers. We pity any one, whom any 
partial preference for this or the other so- 
ciety could keep from entering any place 
made sacred by Beethoven's Symphony. 
Our thanks are due to all who labor to 
make such things public. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


We noticed the two first Chamber Con- 
certs some time since. The whole course 
of six is now completed, all of which we 
heard, except the last. Though they 
have not given that unalloyed delight, 
which makes the first course of two win- 
ters since remembered; yet they have 


furnished an invaluable opportunity of 


hearing some of the selectest composi- 
tions of the great masters in company 
with an unusually appreciating audience. 
The quartette is the most inétma/e and un- 
disguised style of music, and brings you 
nearest the composer. The selections 
have been uniformly good. Could we 
have consulted the preference of our pres- 
ent mood, we should have asked for a 
somewhat larger allowance of Mozart. 
But when we had not him, we had Bee- 


thoven or Haydn, and we want length of 


days, as well as leisure and opportunities, 
to do justice to either of them. The lead- 
ing violin was only less offensive in the 
latter concerts than in the first; it was 
still morbidly and excessively individual ; 
always in the forzando mood, as if lash- 
ing on a moultitudinous orchestra through 
some mad overture; but out of keeping 
with the classic style both of the music 








and of the other three modest and artist- 
like performers. The Grand Trio of Bee- 
thoven, collated, so to speak, from his 
Septette, may be considered the central 
figure of the series. It was a great task 
for our young pianist, Mason, and the 
performance did him credit, though there 
was a certain flagging of strength, too ev- 
ident to those who had heard the more 
practised master, Lange, in the same 
part. 

The Mozart Collection of Sacred Music, 
containing Melodies, Chorals, Anthems 
and Chants, harmonized in Four Parts; 
together with the celebrated ‘* Chris- 
tus ’’ and ** Miserere,’’ by ZinGARELLI, 
with English Words. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed his new method of teaching the 
Rudiments of Music. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Second Edition. New York: Paine 
and Burgess, 60 John St. 1846. 

This work has been lying on our table 
for some weeks; and we have waited 
thus far in vain for an opportunity to no- 
tice itas it deserves. From such curso- 
ry examination as we have given it, we 
think it sustains the high character of 
Mr. Ives’s former publications, and that it 
really will be found to answer the design, 
and make good the opinions expressed in 
the following passage from the Preface. 


“The Music of this Collection is intention- 
ally made somewhat lighter, and easier of exe- 
cution than that of its predecessor,‘ THE BEE- 
rHovEN Cotiection.’ More of Rhythm and 
Melody were sought after, and less of elaborat- 
ed Harmony. This will account for the pecu- 
liar style of many of the original tunes, The 
constant aim has been to make a work adapted 
to the wants of all Choirs throughout the coun- 
try; therefore considerable music of a high or- 
der and of rich harmony has been inserted. 
The prevalent idea that Choirs cannot sing what 
is falsely termed difficult music, has gained cre- 
dence, because of the loose manner in which 
the science has too generally been taught. Al- 
most any Choir properly instructed for six 
months according to the method in this or the 
Beethoven Collection, will find no difficulties 
worth speaking of in either work. How will 
singers ever become proficient, if they constant- 
ly refuse to forsake old and bad habits, and 
form new ones; or if they pursue the same 
style of music year after year, refusing to at- 
tempt anything bearing the semblance of diffi- 


culty ?” 


The ‘* Mozart Colleetion’’ contains per- 
haps a greater number of good pieces 
than any other similar work, short of the 
The ‘ Mise- 
rere’’ by Zingarelli alone should render 


‘* Beethoven Collection.’’ 


it invaluable; for it is one of the most 
sublime and most severe productions in 
the whole range of sacred composition. 
It is fullof a grand piety, worthy of the 
old martyrs. Very simple in its strue- 
ture, and unornamented, hardly changing 
the key through its twelve movements, 
except from Major to Minor, it seems to 
give out inexhaustible meaning the more 


}it is sung; and it cannot be sung, one 


would think, without profound emotion. 
It is not at all difficult of execution, me- 
chanically considered, though it requires 
good taste and feeling to ensure its effect. 
It is the Miserere sung at Naples, and is 
reckoned only second to that of the Pope's 
Chapel, by Gregorio Allegri. 
Among the psalm-tunes in this volume 
are a goodly number of a classic charac- 
ter taken from Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 


&c. 


Choral Symphony is introduced among 


The vocal! theme from Beethoven's 


others. We notice also the exquisite air 
of Rossini’s, ‘* O Matutini Albori,’’ 
ranged for four voices ; and another from 


ar- 
Semiramide. The original compusitions 
are many of them superior. I[t seems to 
aim rather at a new collection, than a 
complete one ; for it gives but few of the 
old standard tunes. Two features in the 


arrangement pleases us. One is the use 
of the Tenor Clef, placed constantly upon 
the third space, making the reading uni- 
form with that of the treble or G Clef, 
and at the same time indicating that the 
notes of the Tenor are an octave below 
those of the Treble. 


cribed thus in the Preface : 


The other is des- 


“In the formation of the score, the 
some of the best organists and musicians in the 
country has been followed. Playing the chords 
with the right hand from a figured base, with- 
out regard to the parts, is no longer considered 
orthodox : the best organists play the four parts 
as they are written, which generally requires 
the Soprano and Alto to be played with the 
right hand, and the Tenore and Basso with the 


left. 


ranged as it will be found in this work.” 


For these reasons the score has been ar- 


We would recommend to all choirs the 
practice of the Miserere of Zingarelli ; it 
cannot fail to deepen and improve their 
style of singing, as well as their whole 


let 
true religious sunlight into the church, 


musical sentiment, and 


though the sermon should be dull. 





POETRY. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 


“ Wave your bright torches, for I need your aid, 
Golden-eyed demons of my ancestry.” 


ELLERY CHANNING. 


From this fierce conflict of an untamed soul, 

This wretched yielding to sad vanished 

dreams, 

I turn to you, O band, whose life redeems 
My heart to hope, for that ye did control 
Sorrows like mine, and, true Prometheans, stole 

A light from heaven to bless all human kind: 

Was not your suffering gain, a path to find 
Up to a life in God’s own peace made whole ? 
O band of Poets! thither let me tread ; — 

I ask for more, yet more,—come closer down, 

Let not the assembly of your spirit-forms 
Linger so high above this aching head, — 

Let but your truth be once more fully shown, 

And I will grasp it, though all clothed in 


storms ! T. W. wm 


advice of 


in a ray of 


These are, 1. 


THE HARBINGER. 


For the Harbinger. 
SONNET. 
There are great souls among us! In the prime 
Of Grecian strength or England’s loftiest days 
I find no names more meet for reverent praise, 
Than theirs who ’mid us now work on sublime ; 
Teachers whose deep words lead this selfish 
time 
To heaven-wide musings ; — patriot orators 
W hose Christ-anointed lips are rich with stores 
Of burning, fearless Truth;—poets, whose rhyme 
Hath never stooped to sound a meaner song 
Than love for all God’s children ;— women 
pure 
Who lend their stainless hands to labors strong, 
Deeming their birthright to such duty sure, 


Though fools deride. Dear native land, how long 


Against such prophets shall thy crimes en- | 


dure ? T. W. H. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impuverish 
the laborer and to render every coxdition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


FOURIER’S “THREE DISTRIBUTIVES ” 
THE BASIS OF ALL NATURAL CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 

Our readers must by this time be fa- 
miliar with Fourier’s analysis of the 
twelve Passions, in their three branches 
of the Sensitive, the Affective, and the 
No 


can have found much difficulty in charac- 


Mechanizing or Distributive. one 


terizing and verifying for himself those 
which belong to the two first branches, 
and in seeing how completely they ex- 
haust our sensitive and social nature. 
But the justice of his analysis in the 
third branch, in that which corresponds 
more especially to what we call our intel- 
lectual nature, is not so apparent at first 
Many, doubtless, find the Cuad- 


alist, the Papillon, and the 


sight. 
Composite, 
more mystica! than the three Fates or 
than the holy Trinity. We have a few 
speculations to offer which will show that 
in this trine distinetion, couched by Fou- 
rier in this at first sight uncouth termi- 
nology, he has reduced to a complete, 


clear statement that presiding genius of 


order and classification throughout all 
nature, of which the ancients canght 
some faint glimpse in their notion of 


three Fates, and which is the great fact 
at the bottom of all metaphysical as well 
as theological trinities. In a word, we 
see in the three Distributive passions or 
attractions of the soul, the basis of all 
true classification, the key to unitary sci- 
ence, and in fact, the mind’s own natural 
Three 


our reasoning, al] our action, all our art. 


method. tendencies exhaust all 


The tendency to seek 
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‘unity, agreement, harmonious combina- 


tion every where (The Composite) ; 
2. The tendency to discriminate nice 
shades of difference, to develop a restless 
emulation, as it were, in the details of 
each harmonious whole, which may be 
called the passion for progressive refine- 
ment (The Cabalist) ; and 3. The ten- 
dency to alternate and shift from one 
thing to another, to open new spheres, 
and modulate, as it were, into new keys. 
Fourier has described these passions 
only in their application to the organiza- 
and industrial series of 
groups. He has shown how the corpo- 
rate enthusiasm begotten by the Compo- 
site, the progressive and refining emula- 
tion springing from the Cabalist, and the in- 
terlacing or interlocking of various spheres 
and series of occupations into one anoth- 
er by the Alternating or Papillon, will 
work together under true conditions to 
reduce a chaotic medley of social ele- 
ments into a harmonious Sertes of varie- 
ties, that make up Unity. He has there- 
fore called them Mechanizing Passions ; 
heeanse, besides the simple and direct 
attraction towards gratifications of the 
senses and gratifications of the affections, 
man also has a tendency to mechanize in 
all these spheres, to seek in them for unity 
and difference and variety and contrast. 
Now it is by this very tendency in all his 
own affairs, in the development and appli- 
cation of his own simple instincts or attrac- 
tions, that man is placed in correspond- 
ence with the great principles of Univer- 
sal Order, and furnished with a prism 
which refracts all light into its three pri- 
mary rays, precisely as the Universal 
Unity of being commences its descent 
into the infinitude of Variety, by branch- 
ing into its three first great departments. 
In these mechanizing tendencies man has 
the key to universal science, would he 
Man sustains three gen- 
eral relations: (first, to Nature or to 
Matter, through his Senses; secondly, to 


tion of social 


but consult it. 


Spirit or to conscious life, through his 
Affections; and finally to Law or the 
universal Mathematies of order, through 
the three Distributive or Mechanizing 
Fourier has but mentioned 
His illustrations are entirely prac- 


passions. 
this. 
tical and special, in the sphere of indus- 
try and of society alone; and therefore 
this part of his theory has an arbitrary 
and somewhat mechanically invented 
look. In the simple grandeur of his dis- 
covery, he forget to weigh and measure 
its profundity for others; he did not en- 
ter into the metaphysics of it; he saw 
the principle at once and went to work to 
use it, to unlock the way at once to 
man’s harmonic destiny upon the earth. 
Philosophy in the mean time looks aston- 
ished ; it has found no such thing in the 


_ books ; it seems to it to be a mechanism, 
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a device or artifice for practically solving 
the great social problemi, without any 
theoretic metaphysical ground-work.— 
But we shall show that there is the most 
profound metaphysics in Fourier’s notion 
of the three Distributives, and that they 
exhaust the mind's whole method, al] the 
processes of thought, upon the one hand ; 
while, on the other, they exhaust all the 
spheres to which that mind, that thought 
can be directed. 

~ And in the first place, we will reduce 
the three principles to the most general 
and abstract expression we can think of ; 
we will call them Cenrratization, Dis- 
TRIBUTION, and TRANSITION ; correspond- 
ing respectively to the Composite or 
combining, the Cabalist or discriminating, 
and the Papillon or alternating, principles. 
Do not these 


Thought? Are they not the whole meth- 
? 


exhaust the laws of 


od of Science 

Science always busies itself in one of 
three ways ; it is always either analyzing 
what is compound, or putting together 


parts to make a whole, or collecting ob- 


servations: of new facts with which it 
may proceed in the same manner. Syn- 
thesis, Analysis, and Observation are the 
whole of it; by these it combines, dis- 


W hen it has 


by patient thought, discriminating, class- 


criminates and alternates. 
ing, graduating all the differences it 
perceives, at ke noth found Unity in Vari- 
ely, it still is not content; it turns aw Ly 
with thirst for recreating novelty, and 
effects transitions into new spheres, 
commences a new exploration and gen- 
eral forage after facts, and brings them 
home that they too may be analyzed and 
classed. 

Unity in Variety, is the general formula 
of any perfect whole. Unity answers to 
the centralizing tendency, the Composit 
Variety is the eseape from Unity, or 
what we call Transition. To reconcile 
these two, there needs a third term, withi- 
out which there can be no unity in vari- 
ety, namely, Series. The only unity 
consists in series of varieties, as in Music, 
Color, and so forth, and in svcial combi- 
nations, where properly graduated differ- 
ences of character save from monotony 
on the one hand and from discord on the 


other, — extremes which reproduce each 


other, without the mediating wisdom of 


the Series. 

Again. ‘To the eye of Science or the 
mind, all things are said to present them- 
selves either as Substance or as Accident. 
To converse with Substance is to go 
back to primal Unity ; to converse with 
Accident is to stay in the outer court and 
circumference of Variety. But we need 
a mediating term, the law by which the 
Substance is related to and still one with 
Accident; we want the Cabalistic ele- 


ment, to complete the Triad. Let us 
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adopt the Kantian term, Modality ; and 
now is our analysis upon this plane of 
thought exhaustive. 

Similar and perhaps identical with the 
above, is this trine distinction: Essence, 
Manifestation (or Modification), Rule. 
The first is one, the second many, and 
promiscuous until the third makes many 


one. ‘The aspiration of the soul is ever- 
more towards Essence, for that alone is 
unity. ‘The transcendentalist turns from 
persons, things, and actual history, from 
all that is limited, various or phenomenal, 


} 


to seek the Essence which is one and 


enduring. Let him rather consider this 
third term, or Rule; let him study the 
law of Series, and he shall find the Es- 
sence in each manifestation, by scelng 
each related to the other in harmonic 
sequence, moments of the perpetual self- 

Essence, substance, in its nature is an 
active principle ; for all action proceeds 
from attraction, which is the tendency to 
u ity, to find a centre somewhere. All 
manifestations, accidents, and special 
ferms of being, are, in so far as we dis- 
tinguish them from Essence, a Passive 
principle, resisting the centripetal attrac- 
tion, and escaping by the raudom foree of 
their centrifugal individuality. ‘To recon- 


} 


cile the two there is a Neuter principle 
ot pure Law or of Mathematical propor- 
tion, Which bids the truant individualities 
revolve in ctrcles round the central One, 
and thus produces Universal Unity. 

If now we regard the Universe of be- 
ing, we distinguish also three terms: 
God, the central source or Love : Nature, 
the multiform and passive variety, which 
is the transitional or alternating element, 
through which the Divine Love perpet- 
ually pours its¢ If and re produce liself in 
an inexhaustible series of new forms; 
and Law or Order, according to Whose 
mode] in the mind of God these infinite 
varieties still radiate from Him in orderly 
divergence, escape from Him to find 
themselves in Him, and never lose at-one- 
ment with Him. 

Here thought reverts to Swedenborg’s 
three Spheres, where we still trace the 
sublime correspondence: Love, Wisdom, 
and Use. 

The same distinction, translated into a 
more personal and representative expres- 
sion, appears again in the theological 
Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
—which mean respectively Essence, 
manifestation and method ;—or God in 
essence, God manifested, and God work- 
ing through all things with his pervasive 
wisdom or spirit of ‘Truth. 

If we turn now to the study of man’s 
nature, the very first result of analysis is 
the popular one, which speaks of man as 


a being composed of Passion, Sensation, 


,and Reason. Passion or Aifection, (Love | 


is its best term) seeks always unity, al- 
ways enthusiasm, the joy of being to- 
gether, and shrinks from separation. 
Reason or Intellect on the contrary is a 
cold dissector, a cabalistic, difference- 
seeking, analyzing foe to any long -re- 
pose in unity; it is always putting one 
foot forward, suggesting new refinements 
and progression, lifting one side of the 
circle till it becomes a restless and as- 
cending spiral. ‘The Senses, as the op- 
posite to spiritual passion, are always 
roving, alternating; and when a passion 
or a thought becomes embodied in a 
fact, a palpable thing to sense, by this 
act do the passions and the thought 
complete their history and pass out, 
effecting a transition to some new deter- 
mination. 

Thus we see that Fourier’s Three 
Distributives presided in the very first 
step of his analysis of the Passional Unity 
or Human Soul into its elements. The 
Composite required that man should have 
a heart, or four Affective Social Passions 
to unite him with his race and God; the 
Alternant bespoke for him five Senses, 
through which his soul might feel out 
after variety in the outward world, and 
have refreshing intercourse with Nature ; 
the Calalist placed in him a mirror of 
God's order, a three-fold intelleetual pas- 
sion, called Distributive, by which he 
seeks the Serves in all things. 

The occupations of Man, the spheres 
of daily life, and provinces of thought 
and study may be classed in similar man- 
ner. We suggest a few such trinities 
in the table below, which wil] explain 
themselves. 

In every Art this trine division reigns. 
Thus in Music: Coneord, Discord, and 
Transition. So too Harmony, Melody, 
and Modulation ; and let no one be sur- 
prised that Melody here occupies the 
same place in the series with Discord, 
under the patronage as it were of the 
Cabalist ; for Harmony is the blending of 
suunds in one; but Melody results from 
the seeking of differences; it graduates 
the elements of Harmony in a sequential 
scale and flees from unity and rest; and 
this scale is constructed only by Melody’s 


| interpolating in the consonant intervals of 


Harmony the nearer shades of tone which 
are discordant with each other. 

We place the result of all this now in 
the following table of trinities, ranged 
under the three Distributive passions, 
with the Composite for the centre. By 
careful comparison it will be seen that all 
the first terms correspond with one anoth- 


‘er; so do all the second terms, and all the 


third terms. Such a table, doubtless, 
might be indefinitely extended ; and any 
reader with a turn for classification may 
continue to discover and add correspond- 


ing trinities, and enjoy an ever wider 


confirmation of the sublime presence of 


the same three laws in every sphere 


thought. 
TABLE. 
Alternant. Composite. Cabalist. 


Transition, Centralization, Distribution. 


Observation, Synthesis, \nalysis. 


Variety, Unity, Series, or Pro- 
gression. 

Accident, Substance, «Modality. 

Manifestation, Essence, Rule, 

Passive, Active, Neuter. 

Centrifugal, Centripetal, Geometric, 

Matter, God, Law. 

Use, Love, Wisdom. 

Son, Father, Holy Spirit. 


Passion, Reason. 
Affective, 


Love, 


Sensation, 
Distributive, 
Truth, 

Physics and Me- 


taphysics. 


Seusitive, 
Beauty, 
Esthetics, Ethics, 


Art, Religion, Science, 


Industry, Society, Study. 
State, Church, University. 
Talent, Genius, Method. 
Transition, Concord, Discord. 
Moduiation, Harmony, Melody. 


Effect or Qual- Tone, Rhythm. 
ity, 


The 


same thought may be followed out indefi- 


These are but fragmentary hints. 
nitely. We have not traced the analogy 
beyond the series of the first power, the 
simplest series of three terms ; but who 
can doubt that it will be found to hold in 
series of higher powers, in the minuter 
as well as these main 


ramifications in 


branches of the tree of life’ 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IL. 

Having shown that Love or Unity is 
the law of Social Harmony, we proceed 
to state the. order of a Unitary Society. 
Associationists propose, In place of the 
present combinations of capital against 


labor, of the unequal conflict of larger 


capitalists against smaller ones, instead of 


the multitude of 


mechanie shops and farms, competition 


isolated p ssessions, 


of pursuits and antagonism of interests, 
to substitute a joint-stock association of 
labor and capital. In a word, it is their 
aim to organize townships upen the same 
principle upon which banking, rail-road 
and manufacturing companies are formed ; 
so far, at least, as the mode of investing 
capital is concerned. The only difference 


would be in the association of Labor 


with Capital, and in guarantying to it a 
share in the dividends, according to a 
be 


The vast advantage 


wethod of distribution, which will 
hereafter explained. 
of joint-stock over individual enterprize, 
is fully illustrated by the success which 
almost invariably attends the former, as 
may be seen in large manufacturing, 
mechanical, and commercial operations. 
This is owing to their combining and 
concentrating such an amount of capital 
and skill as to enable them to defy and 
distance ‘The 


competition. power 


of 


and 
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success of joint-stock unions is so clearly 
perceived as to have become a distinctive 
feature of modern society. They result, 
however, in the most formidable monopo- 
lies of the soil, of labor-saving machinery 
and of the products of labor, and gravi- 
tate irresistibly towards an industrial feu- 
dalism. 

Look at the 


Through the resistless power which as a 


we te . ‘ t 
East India Company! 


corporate body it sways, through the ex- 
of 
force, 


haustlessness its resources, and the 


variety, and activity of talent 
which it contbines, it may fairly be said 
to sway the destinies of Great Britian. 
It bends the legislation of the nation to its 
purpose, plunges it into the bluodiest and 
invst atrocious wars, compels it to raise 
and marshal troops, to pay and provision 
them, and to send its proudest officers to 


conduct their campaigns that this sordid 


Company may plunder the provinces of 


Sheiks, and subject the Indian to the sys- 


tem of modern slavery, the slavery of! 


As 


savage man into clans and eombinations 


capital. individual conflict drove 
for the protection of personal rights, so 
now the antagonism, conflict, and fraud 
in industry and commerce, drive civilized 
man into joint-stock associations in which 
capitalists fortify themselves by degrading 
As the for- 
mer resulted in a military feudalism, so 


and enslaving the laborers. 


the latter will result in a commercial and 
industrial 
as capital becomes stock and entitled to a 
fixed proportion of the dividends, instead 
of being subjected to wages under the 
present system of monopoly. 

The tendency of the times is inevitably 
we must sub- 
of 


or we must establish a true 


to Association, and either 
false 


to a combination 


} 
against la Or, 


of 


production. 


> 
Tilt 


capital 


association capital with labor in co- 


operative The earth is the 
joint inheritance of Humanity, and mo- 
nopoly of it is usurpation. Capital is 
the remnant of past labor, and to distri- 
bute to it the larger portion of the fruits 
of present energy and skill would be ex- 
tortion. 

Association harmonizes these points, 
first by securing to each person, by cer- 
tificates of stock, the capital which he 
may really possess, whether in the form 
of buildings, improvements upon the soil, 
machinery, investments of money or la- 
bor. Secondly, by giving to each of 
the three elements of production, Capital, 
Labor and Skill, a fixed proportion of the 
nett dividend,— say four-twelfths to cap- 
ital, and 


twelfths to skill. This abolishes at once 


five-twelfths to labor, three- 
the abominable system of usury, which 
reduces the smal! capitalist to bankruptey 


La- 


bor is no longer obliged to pay to capital 


and the laborer to hopeless poverty. 


its six per cent. whether anything is 


feudalism, unless labor as well! 





But the risk is mutual. If 
no dividend acerue, capital gets nothing 
for its use, and labor gets nothing for its 
energy. At present, if the capitalist gets 
a large dividend or his stipulated interest, 
he indifferent whether the laborer’s 
larder is full or empty ; and the laborer 
on the other hand, provided he gets his 
stipend, is equally indifferent whether his 


made or not. 


is 


employer makes anything or nothing. 
There is no approach to unity of inte- 
rest, or of combined, co-operative skill, 
capital and labor for the good of all par- 
ties ; but antagonism, indifference for all 
but self, extravagance, thriftlessness and 
rankling hatred paralyze the efforts of 
man. Association unites the interests of 
capitalist and laborer and stimulates both 
to the highest vigilanee, industry, econo- 
my of means and effort, and therefore 
ensures harmony in feeling aad certainty 
of results. Here then at the outset we 
have secured an element of harmony and 
productive wealth which can never be 
achieved under a regime of free competi- 
tion and divergent interests, and which is 
a blending of the interests of capital and 
labor. How much of human effort, rug- 
ged toil, powerful energy, capital and 
skill are rendered not only fruitless of 
benefit, but positively baleful, by the sel- 
fish relations of society! What per- 
versions of human nature are on all sides 
exhibited, — generous impulses slinking 
away into mean and sordid individualism, 
and the whole influence of society school- 
ing men into vice and crime. Noble as- 
pirations crushed by degrading social 
spheres, and lofty ambition perverted inte 
petty schemes of personal aggrandize- 
ment —fickleness in friendship — incon- 
stancy in love — callousness of the fami- 
ly sentiment — disgusting sensuality —ig- 
norance and mental debasement, are the 
legitimate fruits of our present selfish and 
conflicting socia! relations. 





LECTURES IN NEWBURYPORT. 

Messrs. Cuanninc, Brispane, ALLEN, 
and Orvis, lecturers of the “* American 
Union of Associationists,” gave a series 
of lectures week before last, to the people 
of Newburyport. Hitherto, this place 
has been regarded as cold, and almost 
morally dead to the spirit and movement 
of the humane reforms, which are so 
prophetically stirring the hearts of the 
Indeed, we had 
heard it said, that the people of New- 
buryport were so thoroughly crusted over 
with conservative bigotry, as to cherish a 
higher reverence for the ashy relies of 
Whitfield, than for the living impersona- 


people of this age. 


tion of that spirit of humanity and pro- 


gress, 


which he so eminently labored to 


awaken and develop. And we were 


/made nearly ready to believe it, by the 
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appearance of a coramunication in one of | aid in securing the necessary funds to! Aevectation ; : aed a sufficient amount of 


the prints of that town, preceding the | 
lectures, warning the people against the | 
infidelity and license of the doctrines of 
Association, and reprimanding the editor 


for advertising the lectures of our friends. | 


But our suspicions were dispelled by a 
sensible reply from ** Justice,”’ 
peared in a subsequent paper, and by the 
perfect coolness and fairness which the 
editor evinced. The result was that our 
friends were favored with a very select 
and highly intelligent audience, and quite 
cheering in point of nutabers. 
clear and eloquent statements of Messrs. 


The very 


Allen and Channing on the first evening, 
were enough to make that hall a charmed 
circle to the audience the next evening. 
And they came bringing others with 
them. 
less interested the second evening, than 
they were the first. One gentleman of 
fortune, while listening to Mr. Brisbane's 
masterly description of a Phalanx Do- 
main, and Attractive Industry, in the en- 
thusiasm of his interest, exclaimed to one 
who sat by him, ‘‘ their theory is beauti- 
ful, but how can it be realized?’’ The 


They went away certainly not 


next morning the lectures were favorably 
noticed by all the papers. We do not 
mean to say by this, that they adopted or 
even approved all that was said. Indeed, 
one of them stated that it thought there 
might be a good deal of “ humbug” 
about the theory, but it could not be de- 
nied that the lectures were interesting 
and very ably given. 

On the third and last evening, the au- 
dience was larger than on the two pre- 
ceding evenings, and not less select. 
From the information we have been able 
to get, we judge that the interest was not 
only sustained, but deepened in tone and 
character to the end. The audience in 
Newburyport seems to have been of a 
higher and more intelligent class of peo- 
on the first 
presentation of so new and unpopular a 
subject. 


ple than is usually obtained, 


So much interest was created 
in behalf of Association, that Mr. Chan- 
ning has since been invited to lecture 
upon it, before their Lyceum. The germ 
of an efficient and vigorous Union has, we 
trust, been planted in that community. 
It will only need to be watered, and duly 
cultured to expand into healthy and fruit- 


ful growth. But this is only a faint ex- 


which ap- | 


sustain a corps of lecturers constantly in 
the field, and to send the Harbinger, and. 
tracts, like showers of reviving and re- 
whole land. 
Friends, our fathers labored nobly, to 


freshing rain over the 
achieve political freedom for all; shall we 
not at least work manfully to secure so- 
cial va are and eer for all? 


LECTURES IN.BOSTON. 


The second lecture was given by Mr. 
Dana, and was a clear, complete and elo- 
quent exposition and application of Fou- 
rier’s profound review of the progressive 
development of Society, through the sev- 
eral periods of Edenism, Savageism, Pa- 
triarchalism, Barbarism, and Civilization ; 
dwelling more particularly on the charac- 
teristics of the several phases of Civiliza- 
tion, and pointing out the symptoms al- 
ready appearing of a transition into the 
seventh period of universal Guaranties. 
The meaning of history was never un- 
locked to any audience, we fancy, by so 
magical a key 
historian. 

The third 
GreeLey, and the announcement of that 


Fourier was the first 
lecture was by Horace 


noble man drew a most numerous and en- 
lightened audience to the Masonic Tem- 
ple. He spoke of the tendencies of 
Modern Civilization; in a simple, earnest 
way, with facts for arguments, he proved 
the constant depression of Jabor with the 
increase of general wealth, and the rapid, 
fearful advance of a universal Commer- 
He then spoke of the 
rights of the mhoding classes, 1. 


cial Feudalism. 
To culti- 
3. To 


an equitable aie of the fruits of labor; 


vation of the soil; 2. To education; 
and proceeded to discuss various mea- 
sures, of immediate and peremptory im- 
portance, which promise in some measure 
The Land Re- 


form, the Legal restriction of the hours 


to ensure these rights. 


of labor, (which he thought could only ex- 
tend to minors and to fixing the measure 
of a day's labor which should satisfy a 
contract): these, and other common-sense 
remedies for 
wrongs, he discussed ; 


suggestions of present 
but showed at the 
same time how much more will be needed 


after all this is accomplished, and prepared 


the ground for Fourier and sometbing 


pression of the general aspiration of so- | 
ciety for a better order of things, and the | 


joyful readiness with which it grasps a 
faith and hope which give unfailing prom- 
Let the friends 
every where take courage, and combine 
to sustain the efforts now making, for a 
thorough indoctrination of this whole na- 


ise of its realization. 


tion in the science and religion of a true | 


unitary life. Form affiliated Unions, 


more like positive Social Science in the 
next lecture. 

The audience were most deeply im- 
pressed by the strong reasoning and sin- 
cere fervor of the speaker. Never have 
we seen an audience so riveted to one 
who owed so little to the charms of deliv- 


“money has been contributed to place it 
upon a solid foundation. It is pecunia- 
rily independent, as we are informed ; and 
the members are full of faith in complete 


, success. 


| Dedham, 9 A. M.; 


Several letters have been received by 
persous in this city from resident mem- 
bers of the Phalanx. We should like to 


_ have one of them for publication, to show 


the feelings which pervade those who are 
working out the problem of social unity. 

They write in substance —‘* The As- 
sociation is prosperous, aud we are all 
happy.”’ 

The Trombell Phalanx is now in its 
third or fourth year, and so far has met 
with but few of the difficulties anticipat- 
ed by the friends or enemies of the cause. 
The progress has been slow, it is true, 
owing to a variety of causes, the princi- 
pal one of which has been removed, viz: 
debt. Much sickness existed on the do- 
main during the last season, but no fears 
are felt for the future as to the general 
health of the neighborhood. — Pits- 
burg Post. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THe course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
_ commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 

» higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rirvey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fovur Do.iars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instrue- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 


| Twevive DoLiarRsa sonst. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847. 


W E 7 t ROXBU RY R AIL- ROAD 
ND OMNIBUS LINE. 
paid es Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
4 and ten minutes P.M. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 7 Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 
ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Jan, 1, 184i, Agent. 
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ery. It was the power of truth and of| 


a true man; 
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TrumevuL, PuHatanx. Several Pitts- | 


send in your requests for lectures, and | burghers have joined the above named 


and that eloquence is long | 
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